WITH THESE DEFENDERS WE DON’T NEED AN ENEMY 
The military brass assured everybody that the Nike guided missiles (like 
those above) which now ring our cities are dangerous only to our enemies. 
They said it was impossible for them to go off accidentally. But on May 22 
eight of them exploded just 20 miles from Manhattan. Ten men died and 
three were seriously injured. Fragments showered over a four-mile circle. 
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DE GAULLE’S SHADOW OVER FRANCE 





Labor fights back as — 
dictatorship menaces 
life of the republic 


By Kumar Goshal 

VENTS IN FRANCE last week seemed 

to move with the inevitability of a 
Greek tragedy, bringing the government 
deeper in the shadow of Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle, threatening to spread the Alger- 
jan war to Tunisia and Morocco and 
confronting Washington with another 
“agonizing reappraisal” of its foreign 
policy. 

Gen. de Gaulle’s hand was strengthen- 
ed on May 25 when top French and NATO 
naval commander Adm, Philippe-Marie 
Auboyneau and the local governments of 
the islands of Corsica off the Riviera 
coast and Tahiti and New Caledonia in 
the Pacific embraced the Cross of Lor- 
raine. 

Simultaneously, Algeria’s military com- 





WHY ARE THE NATIVES RESTLESS? 





Washington re-examines its foreign policy 


By Elmer =... 


E’RE PUNCH DRUNK.” That was 

the way an influential mem- 
ber of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee last week summed up Wash- 
ington reaction to the world-wide anti- 
U.S. explosions. 

The first reaction—that it was all a 
Communist plot—quickly gave way to the 
fealization that the world had real griev- 
ances against the U.S. Most official 
Comment paid lip service to the theory 
of history that requires q villain and 
@dded that the grievances had been “ex- 

loited” by Communists, but even Vice 
ees Nixon saw beyond the barrage 
of fruit that hit him and understood 
that people might have a reason to be 
@nery. 

The dawn of reason—in a capital which 
for a decade has viewed all events in 
terms of an insidious plot—resulted in 
two investigations. To keep them from 
the taint of politics in an election year 


=— 


they are to be called “studies.” Much of 
the impetus for these moves came from 
Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) chairman of 
a subcommittee on Latin America. 


A LONG LOOK: His six-man group was 
preparing an inquiry into the whole field 
of U.S.-Latin American relations, eco- 
nomic and political. It will probably run 
for several months and continue hear- 
ings even after Congress adjourns. 


At Morse’s insistence, the full Foreign 
Relations Committee, chaired by Sen. 
Theodore F. Green (D-R.I1.), agreed on a 
long-term examination of the world po- 
sition of the U.S. This would be slower 
in getting under way. As a tentative first 
step the Committee set up a four-man 
team to “explore the possibilities” of such 
an inquiry. 

Morse, a long-standing critic of Nixon, 
had called the South American tour a 
“disaster” and charged the State Dept. 
officials “knew it couldn’t be a good-will 
trip but a trouble-causing trip.” When 


Nixon supporters charged that the in- 
quiry was “political,” Morse offered to 
step down from the chairmanship but 
agreed to stay after his subcommittee 
offered him a vote of confidence. 


THE CONTRAST: Underlying official 
Washington anxiety about Latin Amer- 
ica was news of the apparently success- 
ful and very quiet tour of Latin America 
just concluded by Soviet Deputy Foreign 
Minister V.V. Kuznetsov who last week 
wound up his travels with a glittering 
party at the Soviet Embassy in Mexico 
City. 

Kuznetsov had followed Nixon’s foot- 
steps all around South America and if 
there were no parades for him neither 
were there any bitter complaints. And 
nobody spat. He said he carried with him 
an offer to sell Latin America “a full 
selection of industrial installations and 
machinery necessary for their industri- 
alization.” ‘The Morse’ subcommittee 


(Continued on Page 9) 


mander Gen. Raoul Salan announced 
that French residents and administrators 
in France’s West and Equatorial African 
colonies had set up pro-de Gaulle com- 
mittees of public safety. 

On May 26, as workers went on a gen- 
eral strike, Gen. De Gaulle announced 
that he was forming a “republican gov- 
ernment.” Premier Pierre Pflimlin denied 
he had been consulted by de Gaulle. It 
was freely predicted that the man who 
calls himself a new Joan of Are would 
soon usher in what was being euphemis- 
tically called the “Fifth Republic.” Oth- 
ers expected it would be more like the 
coming of the “Fourth Napoleon.” 


‘PEACEFUL’ TAKE-OVER? Within the 
government of Premier Pierre Pflimlin, 
former Premier Antoine Pinay—whose 
Independent Conservative Party has four 
ministers in the Pflimlin cabinet— 


,»was reported to have sounded out de 


Gaulle about a “‘peaceful” take-over from 
the Pflimlin government. Georges Bidault 
defected from Pflimlin’s party and plug- 
ged for de Gaulle. Guy Mollet, head of 
the Socialist Party, followed his earlier 
criticism of de Gaulle with conciliatory 
genuflections before the Algerian gen- 
erals. 

In Algeria, the military junta consoli- 
dated its position by setting up a “tri- 
umvirate” to coordinate “civil and pol- 
itical affairs.” It comprised paratroop 
commander Gen. Jacques Massu, former 
Moslem government official Mohammed 
Sid Cara and Algeria’s former Governor 
General and de Gaulle agent Jacques 
Soustelle, who had fled from France. The 
officers in revolt also launched an air 
attack on Tunisia. 

President Habib Bourguiba ordered to- 
tal mobilization of the Tunisian armed 
forces and threatened to charge France 
with aggression in the UN Security Coun- 
cil. On May 25, Tunisia’s Ambassador 
Mongi Slim flew to the UN from Wash- 
ington to consult UN Secy. Gen. Dag 
Hammarskjold. 

PUZZLING ROLE: Observers were puz- 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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To confer on 


CALL “to conscientious people of our 

State” to a conference in New York 
City June 13-14-15 to consider running 
independent-socialist candidates for U.S, 
senator, governor and other statewide of- 
fices has been issued by a group of New 
Yorkers including Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, 
Corliss Lamont, Rockwell Kent and Russ 
Nixon, legislative repesentative of the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers Union. 


Other initiators of the Call (see text, 
P. 7) include Mrs, Muriel] McAvoy, whose 
late husband, Clifford T, McAvoy, was 
a member of the New York City La Guar- 
dia administration and 1953 American 
Labor Party candidate for mayor; Joyce 


independent socialist ticket 


Cowley, Socialist Workers Party mayoral- 
ty candidate in 1957; Dr. Howard Sel- 
sam, philosopher and director of the Jef- 
ferson School of Social Science until its 
closing last year; Dr. Otto Nathan, eco- 
nomist and executor of the state of the 


“jJate Albert Einstein: Richard De Haan, 


chairman of the newly-formed Young 
Socialist Alliance; George Stryker, Long 
Island Socialist leader; Dr. Annette T. 
Rubinstein, author, lecturer and teacher; 
John T. McManus, general manager of ~ 
NATIONAL GUARDIAN; and Henry H. 
Abrams, executive vice-chairman of the 
N. Y. State American Labor Party which 
went out of existence in 1956. 


LONG-NEEDED IMPETUS: A commu- 


nication accompanying the Call describes 
the action as the result of meetings early 
this year of a group of individuals in- 
cluding “independents and leaders and 
members of various organized socialist 
groups.” The initiating sponsors express 
the belief that “a united independent- 
socialist ticket in New York State can 
provide the long-needed impetus for a 
revival and reinvigoration of independent 
political action not only in our state but 
elsewhere throughout the country.” The 
initiating statement continues: 

“We believe that thousands of people 
in our state would rally to the support 
of such @ campaign. We believe that this 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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A mother’s fears 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Unlike millions of mothers 
who enjoyed a happy Mothers’ 
Day visiting with their children 
and grandchildren in the com- 
forts of their homes, I, at the 
age of 73 years, had a most try- 
ing day traveling 1,100 miles to 
the Federal penitentiary at Lea- 
venworth, Kan., in order to visit 
my son, Gilbert Green. 

Once again this two-hour visit 
enabled me to see my loved one 
and to touch his hand. 

When I arrived home that eve- 
ning and listened to Supreme 
Court Justice William O. Doug- 
las explain how our Constitution 
guarantees the freedom of speech 
and the rights of minority opin- 
lions, I asked tearfully why then 
should my son spend years be- 
hind bars for nothing more 
than political dissent? 

Won't each one of you please 
help me by asking the President 
to free my son? 

Mrs. Elizabeth Green 


Back to Nero 
LOMBARD, ILL. 

Some remark that we have 
“freedom of choice.” Of course 
we do. The Christians at the time 
of Nero had such freedom as is 
tleverly brought out in Shaw‘s 
Androcles and the Lion; all they 
had to do was to drop a pinch 
of incense on the heathen altar 
and escape persecution. This 
freedom of choice is not the 
freedom we idealize. A demand 
to conform “or else” is not free- 


dom. 
N. W. Sherwood 


Silly debate 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Who'll bury who, 
Is a question outdated; 
If H-bombs fall 
We'll all be cremated. a 





Still fighting fires 
WESTFIELD, N.Y. 

I am glad to learn that Tom 
Scribner of Ft. Seward, Calif., 
is making progress with his 
Lumberjack News. Those tim- 
ber workers have shown a lot 
of life for years. During World 
War I they wrung many conces- 
sions from the bosses when 
other workers couldn’t do much. 
After that war I chanced to 
meet a business man from Wash- 
ington. I told him of the accu- 
sations in eastern papers that 
the IWW set the forest fires. He 
told me the IWW’s were the 
best fire-fighters we had out 
there. 

W. 8. Bennett 


Brotherly love 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

The situation here in the City 
of Brotherly Love is deplorable. 
I’m speaking particularly of the 
intimidation of Negroes by the 
Police Dept. On April 25 a Ko- 
rean student, on the way to mail 
a letter, was waylaid and killed. 
Fleven Negro youths were accus- 
ed of the crime. They confessed 
to the police, but who knows the 
whole story of why they con- 
fessed? Remember the Trenton 
Six case! 

The parents of the victim 
wrote the Mayor and asked him 
to show leniency toward the 11 
and not to kill them because the 
troubles of youth were world- 
wide. They said they were get- 
ting together a fund for them 
for their education when they 
have served their sentence. 

The Police Dept. has issued 
an edict that whenever more 
than two people are gathered to- 
gether after 12 p.m. on the 
street, they will be searched and 
dispersed. 





How Crazy Can 


You Get Dept. 


REXBURG, Ida.—An Idaho 
college professor ... operates 
on the motto: “A ton of wheat 
in every home.” 

Carl H. Jacob... is pres- 
ident of a newly incorporated 
firm called Operation Survi- 
vatom set up to supply Ida- 
hoans with every need for an 
emergency. 

The professor, who says 50 
U.S. cities could be wiped out 
and agricultural production 
could come to a halt due 
to a thermonuclear attack, 
wants to get everyone en- 
thusiastic about storing one 
to two years supply of grains, 
dehydrated foods and kits, 
stoves and other’ disaster 
needs in their homes. 

“As many as 1,000,000 re- 
fugees could come into Idaho 
in the event of an attack; we 
must be able to take care of 
them,” Jacob adds. 

—Spokane Review, Apr. 30 


One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Be sure to send original clip 
with each entry. Winner this week: 
Leonard H. Butterfield, Coeur D’Al- 
ene, Ida. 











You can see that it is vitally 
important that the people get to- 
gether and demand a fair trial, 
a recall of the curfew, the ceas- 
ing of inflammatory press state- 
raents and editorials; public re- 
traction of the D.A.’s call for the 
death sentence and a postpone- 
ment of the trial until it can be 
held in a non-hysterical atmos- 
phere. Those are just a few min- 
imum things needed to be done 
to correct the damage already 
created. Name Withheld 


Before it ends us 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

If U.S. possession of nuclear 
bombs has prevented the Rus- 
sians from attacking us, then it 
is as sensible to suppose that 
Russian possession of nuclear 
tombs has prevented the US. 
from attacking them. We can’t 
have it one way and not the 
other. And if we do have it both 
ways, as we must, we can have it 
neither, reasonably speaking. 


If nuclear weapons testing 
goes on, several things are bound 
to happen, none of them good. 
First, additional countries will 
get into the act. Some of these 
nations may turn out to be even 
more irresponsible with A- and 
H-bombs at their disposal than 
they are now, without. Second, 
more powerful weapons such as 
a super hydrogen bomb and a 
cobalt bomb will be developed, 
and, according to the logic of 
those who would test on and on 
and on, these too will have to be 
“tested.” The resulting contami- 
nation of the whole earth would 
be many times worse than the 
dangerous effects we are now 
experiencing. Third, the most 
frightening result of allowing 
nuclear weapons testing to go on 
is that such testing will step up 
the nuclear arms race itself, 
which is the surest road to 
World War II. 

In the name of life itself, we 
Americans haye got to call on 
our government as never before 
to end nuclear weapons testing 
before it ends us. 

Harold E. Bernhardt, Jr. 


Arab-Israel views 


TAKOMA PARK, MD. 

Cedric Belfrage recently stated: 
“It must be made known that 
Arabs have a strong case in sim- 
ple justice”’—apparently regard- 
ing the return of the refugees to 
Israel. 


The Arab refugee problem is a 
direct result of the war of ag- 
gression launched by the Arab 
states against Israel in 1947-48. 
Since the Arab governments 
have created this tragic problem 
it follows that the world com- 
munity has a right to expect 
their full assistance in its set- 
tlement. This is all the more 
compelling when we recall that 
the Arab governments, in their 


vast lands, command all the re- 
sources and conditions which 
would enable them to give the 
refugees a new and better life. 

Seen in its relations to other 
refugee problems it is obvious 
that the Arab one has been un- 
necessarily prolonged. Approxi- 
mately 40 million refugees have 
been created by military and 
political conflicts since 1945. In 
no case except that of the Arab 
refugees, amounting to less than 
2% of the whole, has the inter- 
national community shown such 
constant responsibility and pro- 
vided such extensive aid. In 
nearly every other case a solu- 
tion was found by the integra- 
tion of the refugees into tncir 
host countries. 

Among them were 9,000,000 
Kcreans, 8,500,000 Hindus leav- 
ing Pakistan for India and 6,- 
500,000 Moslems leaving India 
for Pakistan, 13,000,000 Ger- 
mans from the Sudetenland, Po- 
land and other East European 
states reaching East and West 
Germany and 450,000 Jewish 
refugees from the Arab lands 
anc another 450,000 from 
Europe. 

In no case but that of the 
Arab refugees have the countries 
in which the refugees sought 
shelter obstructed their integra- 
tion The line taken by the Cairo 
Conference and apparently sup- 
ported by Mr. Belfrage leads to 
no solution and is using the 
Arab refugees merely as a po- 
litical football. 

Samuel Davidson 





“We're working on an under- 
cover job for the government.” 


e 
BRONX, N. Y. 

In seeing Israel as a Western- 
oriented state certain factors 
may be overlooked. The estab- 
lishment of the state of Israel 
with its modern methods and its 
economy (capitalist, not feudal- 
istic), will do much to show oth- 
er backward states in that area 
how progress can be made. 

Tabitha Petran has _ stated 
that the Arab east is going from 
feudalism to capitalism; isn’t it 
true that Israel has reached that 
stage already and as such would 
have a higher standard of living 
than any other part of the Mid- 
dle East? The scientific and 
technical advances put it way 
ahead of its Arab neighbors, Is- 
rael, too, has several Commun- 
ist members in its Knesset as 
well as other left-wing parties 
and these factors should not be 
overlooked when condemning 
its pro-West, pro-reactionary 
foreign policy. 

8. Hoffberger 


Every issue counts 
SAN JOSE, CALIF. 

I can assure you I make it a 
point to do my best to see to it 
each and every paper counts in 
the war against the despicable 
reactionaries. 

Edward Sellars 


To you and us 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

I certainly was pleasantly sur- 
prised in the last few days to 
hear from a number of your 
readers, offering to help make up 
the deficit incurred in connec- 
tion with the happy reunion of 
American and Soviet Elbe vet- 
erans last month in Washington. 

You have a good and loyal fol- 
lowing and I must say I was 
moved by the kind words of 
those writing me. Kindest re- 
gards to the readers and staff of 


. the GUARDIAN. 


Joseph Polowsky 
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REPORT TO READERS 


Antidotes to doldrums 


T WO STORIES in this issue of the GUARDIAN seem to us to be 
of the sort to help dispel the early-summer doldrums to which 
we referred last week. 


The top magnitude story (see p. 6) is the call of the Canadian 
Labor Congress, a 1,000,000-strong affiliate of the AFL-CIO in the 
U.S., for “a fundamental realignment of political forces in Canada.” 
With almost no dissent, the Congress called for “a broadly-based 
people’s political movement ... interested in basic social reform and 
reconstruction through our parliamentary system of government.” 


In contrast to the parent AFL-CIO devotion to the Dulles for- 
eign policy, its anti-Summit meeting sentiment and addiction to 
continuing armaments production and nuclear weapons, the Cana- 
dian affiliate calls for new big-power conferences, a ban on nuclear 
weapons, conventional disarmament and recognition of China. The 
Canadian labor movement believes that such objectives and the peo= 
ple’s welfare generally can best be served by a new political party, 
and calls for a progress report in this direction by its 1960 Congress, 


i‘ NEW YORK a group of citizens reflecting a broad spectrum of 
Left opinion has taken the initiative for a possible statewide in- 
dependent-socialist ticket in the 1958 elections. (See pp. 1 and 7). 
At stake in the state this year is the Senatorial seat now occupied 
by Irving Ives, Republican, and a state administration headed by 
Democratic Gov. Averell Harriman. A Conference called for June 
13-14-15 may decide to run for one or all five of the offices involved, 

The term “independent-socialist” denotes q developing coalition 
for independent political action participated in by noted independ- 
ents such as Corliss Lamont, Dr. W.E.B. DuBois, Rockwell Kent 
and others, as well as by any and all segments of organized socialist 
opinion. Preliminary conversations have involved every grouping 
in the state. The resulting conference will demonstrate the extent 
to which such widely-separated elements as Socialists, Communists 
and Trotzkyists can work together with independents for common 
political objectives. 

If agreement is reached on a ticket and platform, a big summer 
job lies ahead in placing the ticket on the ballot via petition. We 
hope New York GUARDIAN readers of all persuasions will partici- 
pate in the Conference and, should a candidate or candidates emerge, 
devote full efforts to assure them a place on the ballot. 

3 


We. HAVE HEARD from many GUARDIAN readers who took up 

our suggestion of a few weeks back to write to industrialist 
Cyrus Eaton congratulating him for his arraignment of FBI “snoop= 
ing” in a television interview early last month. All got friendly per- 
sonal replies from Mr. Eaton with a suggestion that they write the 
same sentiment to their Congressmen and favorite newspaper. 

Our friend Elmer Fish of Canton, O., writes (to his favorite 
newspaper): 

“Were it not for NATIONAL GUARDIAN I’d have been ignorant 
of C.S. Eaton’s good and powerful words—and told him so .. As two 
of America’s wealthy, leading men—Corliss Lamont and Eaton—I 
do respect each on the aforesaid subjects. I wrote words of unshaded 
praise to Eaton, including the fact that on matters of freedom and 


civil rights in the U.S. I rank him with—or at least second to—Corliss 
Lamont.” 


were GLAD people wrote to Eaton so promptly because the 
snoopers he attacked lost no time attacking back. The House 
Un-American Activities Committee counsel demanded and got equal 
time on TV and, doing what comes naturally, announced that his 
Committee would subpena Mr. Eaton. 

In Congress Rep. James Roosevelt (D-Calif.) reopened his one- 
man campaign to have the Committee overhauled or abolished: and 
in New York the evening Post said editorially that the subpenaing 
of Eaton was “as brazen a challenge to basic American liberties as 
any offered by the late Senator,” meaning McCarthy. 

Meanwhile Mr. Eaton’s target, J. Edgar Hoover, informed the 
nation via a TV interview with Rep. Kenneth B. Keating (R-N.Y.) 
that his outfit is operating 90 wiretaps on people’s telephones 
throughout the country. Whereupon Sen. Thomas Hennings (D-Mo.) 
asked by what authority Hoover was tapping wires “in the light of 
Section 605 of the Federal Communications Act;” and said his 
Committee on Constitutional Rights might summon both Hoover 
and Eaton “to testify at the same time.” 

If this goes through, we hope the Senator will accord both wit- 
nesses the courtesy of a full-scale TV show, the way Sen. McCarthy 
used to, This will be an argument most of America will want to sit 
in on. —THE GUARDIAN 
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BEHIND THE VIOLENCE IN LEBANON 





Moslems, Christians unite for Arab independence 


By Tabitha Petran 

Guardian staff correspondent 
4469PHE FRENCH CRISIS has obscured 
the upheaval and unrest in the 
Middle East,” wrote London’s News 
Chronicle recently. “But the crisis in 
Lebanon is hardly less serious than that 
of France.” U.S. fleet and air force de- 
ployments, airlift of American “police 
equipment” to bolster President Camille 
Chamoun'’s pro-Western government, 
British threats and Soviet warnings—all 
these are surface reactions to deep-going 

basic changes in the Arab world. 

In the Western press, the insurrection 
in Lebanon is explained in terms of “pro- 
and anti-Nasserism” or Moslem-Chris- 
tian antagonisms. Both explanations have 
a certain basis in fact but the former is 
over-simplification and the latter is be- 
coming a thing of the past. 

Portraits of Egypt’s President Nasser 
abound in Lebanon because, in the words 
of Emile Bustani, Lebanon’s_ richest 
banker and real estate owner, he is the 
symbol to Moslem and Christian alike 
“of independence, positive neutrality, 
and unity,” and because the Arab world 
is becoming more and more of a whole 
despite efforts of the Western powers. 


THE INTERPRETERS: The Chamoun 
government is certainly “Christian”: in 
last summer’s election it used the reli- 
gious issue as its main weapon. But to- 
day many Christian Lebanese are to be 
found in the ranks, and even the leader- 
ship, of the Opposition. 

From early 19th century when the 
pretext for intervention of the Western 
colonial powers in the Levant was “reli- 
gious freedom for the Christian minori- 
ties,” the Christian Lebanese have been 
considered by other Arabs as the “drog- 
mans” (interpreters)—in more than one 
sense—of the foreigners. Many had emi- 
grated abroad and became the most ad- 
vanced of that “link between the East 
and the West’ which Lebanon is sup- 
posed to be. 


CHANGING ROLE: In the past, this 
mercantile class, attached’ to foreign gov- 
ernments with interests in the Middle 
East and without political loyalties to 
the state in which it lived, jealously 
guarded its prerogatives and went out 
of its way to mobilize foreign support 
against other Arabs. 

But since World War II the situation 
has begun to change. Oil money flooding 
into the treasuries of the kings, sheiks 
and pashas, and overflowing and trick- 
ling down to the mercantile class in 
Beirut has created a pressure for invest- 
ment. 


But the amount of money which can 
be invested in hotels and banks is limited, 
The accumulation of dollars and pounds 
has inevitably created a strong pressure 
for industrialization. Here the Lebanese 
come up against U.S. policy which—they 
have learned from experience—is to 
block industrialization. 

The “Litani Water Authority” was 
held out to the Lebanese as a pilot plant 
for American aid long before President 
Truman proclaimed Point 4. Today it is 
forgotten. Actual American aid in the 
last seven years has not exceeded $37,- 
000,000—mostly for “community studies,” 
anti-malaria campaigns (Arabs call them 
“pro-DDT”), and scholarships to Amer- 
ican universities. For this the Lebanese 
taxpayer has had to pay a minimum of 
50% of the bill, and Lebanon has re- 
mained a Western port and a market 
for Western consumer goods. 


THE LEADERS: These are the facts be- 
hind the increasingly acrimonious dis- 
putes over U.S. “aid’—that is, U.S. pol- 
icy—in the past year and it is basically 
the situation which has brought into 
the ranks of the Opposition such Chris- 
tian leaders as: 

@ Emile Bustani, long a middleman 
between the Western chancelleries and 
the Arab leaders, who in recent years 
has become one of the arch supporters 
of industrialization and economic deve- 
lopment, based on independence, 


A PIPE-LINE TO WASHI 
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Saudi-Arabian oil flows through Lebanon to the Mediterranean 


@ Former foreign ministers Philip 
Takla and Henry Pharon, who lead a 
growing number of career politicians. 


@® The most eminent leader of the 
Christian community, His Holiness the 
Maronite Patriarch, Monsigneur Meou- 
chi, (whose predecessor obtained for Leb- 
anon its separate status from the Ver- 
Sailles Treaty Powers) who has come out 
staunchly for the end of the Chamoun 
regime. 


A BEGINNING: With such leaders join- 
ing the five former Moslem Prime Min- 


isters and the numerous left-wing intel- 
lectuals who constitute “the largest sin- 
gle group of the unemployed in Lebanon,” 
the Moslem-Christian Opposition enjoys 
the support of the greatest majority of 
the population. 

Is there a foreign hand in this agita- 
tion? One Lebanese answered: “Must 
there be a foreign hand in a society 
where deputies of the government ‘ma- 
jority’ engage in unending oratory 
against an Opposition bill for banning 
prostitution or against another one for 
limiting the privileged treatment of for- 


eign capital?” 

The murder of Nassib Metni, editor of 
the Opposition paper El Telegraf, May 8, 
was the straw that broke the camel’s 
back. Whatever the immediate outcome, 
the insurrection that followed, engulfing 
the whole country, is a beginning. “If it 
succeeds, we have the beginning of inde- 
pendence,” wrote El Telegraf. “If it fails, 
it will still mark the beginning of the 
end of the corrupt, blood-stained puppet- 
hood which has had to cast off its mask 
and lay bare to the light of day its real 
face.” 





HOW THE WORLD LOOKS FROM WASHINGTON 





Eisenhower Doctrine can’t girdle 


HEN SECY. of State John Foster 
Dulles held his May 20 press con- 
ference, cracks in Washington’s Asian 
policy had widened and American pres- 
tige abroad had taken another nosedive. 


Newsmen asked Dulles if there was any 
“talk of re-framing American foreign pol- 
icy.” He replied that he felt no need for a 
basic change; to him, trouble cropping 
up simultaneously in so many places was 
merely “a coincidence” or planned by 
Communists. Columnist Walter Lipp- 
mann, however, said that “‘the troubles 
all about [Dulles] are not superficial in- 
cidents which a strong man can ignore.” 


The Lebanese crisis had deeper roots 
than appeared on the surface (see Pe- 
tran, above). Encouraged by Dulles, Le- 
banese President Chamoun lodged a com- 
plaint with the UN Security Council 
against the United Arab Republic for 
alleged interference in Lebanon's inter- 
nal affairs. As civil strife increased in 
Lebanon, Dulles said the U. S. might in- 
voke the Eisenhower Doctrine and inter- 
vene militarily, if only to protect Amer- 
ican citizens in Lebanon. This created 
consternation within the government and 
among foreign diplomats in Washington, 


INAPPLICABLE: These officials and 
diplomats believed that no amount of 
tricky interpretation by Dulles would 
make the Eisenhower Doctrine applicable 
to Lebanon, since the doctrine applied 
only to a Middle Eastern country threat- 
ened by outside forces which are “under 
the domination of international com- 
munism.” The N. Y. Herald Tribune said 
that Washington had “no independent 
confirmation” of UAR interference in 
Lebanese affairs nor did the U. S. be- 
lieve that the UAR is “under the domina- 
tion of the Kremlin.” The Washington 
Post said: 

“The contention that American inter- 
vention was necessary to protect Amer- 
ican lives and property ... would be @ 


transparent subterfuge [and] simply a 
pretext for getting around the all too 


evident limitations of the Eisenhower 
Doctrine.” 


MEANWHILE, IN ASIA: Despite U. S. dis- 
claimers, Asians remained convinced that 
Formosa, South Korea and the Philippines 
were aiding the Indonesian rebels with 
Washington’s tacit appproval. Indian 
government had evidence of arms ship- 
ments from Formosa to Indonesian 
rebels. He warned that foreign interven- 
tion in Indonesia would have grave con- 
sequences, The Burmese government also 





Nuestra Palabra, Argentina 


Dulles looks the other way 


expressed deep concern over the “mount- 
ing evidence of participation by foreign 
adventurers in the unhappy conflict in 
Indonesia,” 


The U. S. was also accused by Burma 
of interference in its internal affairs. 
The Burmese press charged Washington 
with giving Deputy Premier U. Kyaw 
Nyein $600,000 for a campaign to over- 
throw the neutralist Premier U Nu. On 
May 13, a huge crowd, including Budd- 
hist monks, demonstrated before the 
U. S. Embassy in Rangoon with posters 
reading: “American warmongers, don’t 
interfere in our internal affairs.” 


TROUBLE IN LAOS: In Laos, U. S. 
policy came a cropper when the voters 
(including newly-enfranchised women) 
went to the polls on May 4 to elect 20 
additional members to the National As- 


bursting globe 


sembly. The increase resulted from the 
recent merger of the dissident, left-wing 
Pathet Lao organization with the central 
government, which has already brought 
about far-reaching political, social and 
economic reforms. Pathet Lao was re- 
organized into the Neo Lao Hak Xat 
(Patriotic Front) Party. 


Laos is under the protective umbrella 
of the U. S.-sponsored Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization. Its army is entirely 
financed by the U. S, Hence, Washing- 
ton fully expected the conservative can- 
didates to sweep the elections. Yet the 
Patriotic Front in its first election test 
won nine of the 13 seats it contested; its 
ally, the Santiphab (Neutralist Peace) 
Party won four. 


The U. S. has spent $135,000,000 in 
Laos in the last three years. A report of 
the General Accounting office in Wash- 
ington said this has increased the polit- 
ical power and wealth of unscrupulous 
businessmen and fostered profiteering 
and currency speculation on a gigantic 
scale. Nevertheless, Tillman Durdin re- 
ported (N, Y. Times, 5/15), in the 1960 
general elections the Patriotic Front was 
expected “to win an Assembly majority.” 


LOOSE DOCTRINE: Last week’s most 
ominous development was Dulles’ elastic 
interpretation of the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine—bad enough as it is—as “a man- 
date to do something if we think our 
peace and vital interests are endangered 
from any quarter.” This would empower 
the President to send U. S. armed forces 
even to Laos, as he did to Venezuela and 
to the shores of Lebanon, 

Yhe Wall Street Journal, noting “The 
fight in Lebanon appears to be mostly 
internal,” urged Congress to “make clear 
that the Eisenhower Doctrine is not sup- 
posed to empower the Executive to send 
tro.ps rushing in to help countries, that 
aren’t even being attacked—just, for ex- 
ample, to support a government we might 
prefer to a government that might suc- 
cee} it.” 
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FOUR YEARS AFTER THE INTEGRATION RULING 





85% of Negro kids still in J ag schools 


By Louis E. Burnham 
S SOUTHERN SCHOOLS closed 
their doors for the 1957-8 year, the 
NAACP and other civil rights organiza- 
tions sponsored nationwide observances 
of the fourth anniversary of the Supreme 
Court’s ban on segregated education. 
There was not much to shout about. 
After four years, 85% of the Negro 
children affected by the Court’s ruling 
were still attending inferior, jimcrow 
schools. Though desegregation had been 
accomplished in practice or policy in 
764 of 2.889 bi-racial school districts, this 
achievement was confined almost exclu- 
sively to the border states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Except for the capi- 
tal, these are areas in which the Negro 
school population is relatively small, 
ranging from 5.4% in West Virginia to 
Maryland's 21.6%. 


THE HARD CORE: The deep-South cit- 
adel of white supremacy had not been 
breached. Seven states—Virginia, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, 
Louisiana and Mississippi—had managed 
to maintain lily-white public schools in 
face of the Supreme Court ruling and 
numerous lower court mandates. 

In three others compliance was a to- 
ken which mocked, rather than fulfilled, 
the law’s requirements. In North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee and Arkansas, 270 Ne- 
gro children were going to classes with 
whites in a mere 15 out of 541 bi-racial 
school districts. 

The slow pace of integration could be 
traced in part to the second ruling of 
the court which was being widely prais- 
ed in the observances. On May 31, 1955, 
the Court, in an unprecedented action, 
ruled that in deference to local condi- 
tions segregation, though illegal, need 
not be stricken down at once, but simply 
“with all deliberate speed.” 

Some observers complained that the 
Court was taking away with one hand 
what the other had given, that “justice 
deferred is justice denied.” But in the 
early flush of victory such critics were 
regarded as kill-joys or, worse still, “sub- 
versives.”” For the most part, they kept 
their peace. 


BIGOTS MOVE FAST: The Dixiecrats, 
however, did not. Under the umbrella of 
this unique judicial doctrine, they set 
out deliberately and with great speed to 
subvert the court’s intent. 

Between May, 1954, and May, 
demonstrations of students 
took place in Washington, Baltimore, 
Milford, Del., and White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. They were a social nuisance; but, 
though the disturbance in West Virginia 
succeeded in postponing integration for 
a year, it was clear that such actions 
could not prevail in face of official de- 
termination to obey the law. 

By September, 1956, however, the sit- 

uation had changed. Virginia, main seat 
of the South’s seaboard aristocrats, had 
assumed its role as ideological leader of 
the rebellion and pronounced the doc- 
trines of nullification, interposition and 
massive resistance. Mississippi, ever short 
on ideology but long on terror, spawned 
the White Citizens Councils, and they 
soon infested the whole South. More 
than 100 Congressmen signed a South- 
ern manifesto against ‘‘naked judicial 
terror.” Surly and petulant dissent be- 
came naked— sometimes violent—defi- 
ance. 
ORGANIZED RESISTANCE: The vio- 
lence which erupted at school opening 
in 1956 was bigger and better organized 
than that which preceded it. Negro chil- 
dren faced mobs at Clinton, Tenn., Mans- 
field, Tex., and Sturgis, Clay and Hen- 
derson, Ky. Where a governor met the 
mob with state militiamen, as at Stur- 
gis, Negro children were protected in 
their right to share the best facilities in 
their community. But the fact remained 
that the enjoyment of a constitutional 
right depended on the will or whim of 
a state official, and who could tell when 
a Dixiecrat chief executive would de- 
cide to encourage, rather than Cisperse, 
@ mob? 
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Matthews in Afro-American 


This is exactly what happened a year 
later in the most celebrated of all inte- 
gration crises at Little Rock, Ark. When 
Gov. Orval Faubus used the State Guard 
to keep nine Negro children out of Cen- 
tral High School the resistance was as 
massive as the South could muster. After 
costly delay and fruitless negotiation, 
President Eisenhower placed the Guard 
under Federal control and ordered 1,000 
air-borne troops to the scene to en- 
force the Federal court’s integration or- 
der. 


Those who hoped this action fore- 
shadowed a continuing initiative by the 
Administration to encourage integration 
have been disappointed. With the ex- 
ception of the Little Rock instance, prog- 
ress toward integration has been left 
wholly to the Negro complainants and 


the judiciary, the weakest of the three 
branches of government. Even when Con- 
gress passed the Civil Rights Act of 1957 
it eliminated Section III which would 
have provided machinery for penalizing 
persons found guilty of interfering with 
school integration mandates. 


NEW STATE LAWS: The never-never 
states have holed in behind a breast- 
work of anti-integration laws. Texas 
would close schools at the approach ot 
Federal troops and requires a local elec- 
tion for approval of a Federal court in- 
tegration order. Alabama, Georgia and 
Mississippi laws permit school closings 
by state officials and North Carolina’s 
statute leaves the matter up to the local 
school district. In South Carolina and 
Virginia abolition of public schools is 
mandatory and the state is obliged to cut 
off funds assigned to an integrated 
school district. 


Four states—Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and Virginia—have used the 
taxes of Negro and white citizens to fi- 
mance official commissions or private 
organizations in the work of resisting in- 
tegration and harassing the NAACP. 


Virginia looms as the next big battle- 
ground in the four-year-old battle. The 
Supreme Court on May 19 turned down 
a state appeal] from a lower court order 
directing integration in the schools of 
Arlington beginning next September. 
Seven of Arlington's 1,400 Negro school 
children were plaintiffs in the two-year- 
old suit and four have indicated they 
will apply for admission to white schools 
next fall. 


WHAT IS NEEDED: When they do, Vir- 
ginia will face a showdown on the legal- 
ity of its school-closing law and spirited 
opposition from white parents. The Ar- 
lington County Council of the Parent- 
Teachers Assn. has voted unanimously to 


oppose school closing to evade integra. 
tion. School districts in Charlottesville, 
Norfolk and Newport News are also un- 
der fall desegragation orders. 


The Dallas, Tex., school board is weigh- 
ing plans for compliance with a final 
court ruling requiring integration in Sep. 
tember. In Houston, integration has been 
ordered but no dateline set. Suits have 
been entered in Georgia, Alabama, South 
Carolina, Florida and Louisiana, but are 
in earlier stages of litigation. Mississippi, 
alone, has no school integration action 
pending in the courts. 


What happens in September will de- 
pend in part on the ability of liberal 
white Southerners to regain their voice 
which has been largely muted by the 
raucous cries of the Dixiecrats. Three 
hundred Protestant ministers in Dallas 
gave the lead last month in a statement 
proclaiming that “enforced segregation 
js morally and spiritually wrong” and 
calling upon citizens to support the court 
ruling and maintain law and order. 

Much more of this kind of initiative 
is needed if each fall is not to be a seas 
son of terror and shame in the public 
schools of the South. 
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RETIRED GENERALS, FBI, AND THE FOREIGN BORN 





Immigration service needs complete overiauling 


The article below was sent to us as 
a letter commending the GUARDIAN 
for its close attention to problems of 
the foreign-born. We publish it in this 
form with permission because of its 
pertinent observations on the Heikkila 
deportation case as well as for the 
special proposals of the American Com- 
mittee for Protection of Foreign Born 
for changes in the administration of 
the Immigration Service. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from the 
Committee at 49 East 21 St., New York 
10, New York. 


By Abner Green 


Executive Secretary, American Committee for 
Protection of Foreign Born 


T= ONE ISSUE the Justice Dept. and 

the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service are trying to develop as justifi- 
tion for their actions in the Heikkila 
case is that non-citizens try to “take ad- 
vantage of the courts” in order unfairly 
to “stall” their deportation. 


Non-citizens rightly have sought to 
avail themselves of their rights in test- 
ing the validity of deportation orders in 
the Federal courts. The Justice Dept. is 
inordinately impatient about these court 
challenges largely because it has so often 
been proven wrong when challenged in 
court. 

Charles Rowoldt of Minneapolis was 
first arrested in deportation proceedings 
in 1936. On March 22, 1955, Rowoldt was 
arrested at 7:30 a.m., told to pack, taken 
to the County Jail where he was to be 
held overnight, then flown to New York 
to be placed on a ship to Germany the 
following afternoon. Immediate court 
action prevented Rowoldt’s removal from 
Minneapolis. On Dec. 10, 1957, the Su- 
preme Court held that Rowoldt was not 
deportable since the character of his as- 
sociation with the Communist Party in 
1936 had not been such as to warrant de- 
portation. 


HIS IS WHY the Attorney General 

doesn't like non-citizens challenging 
his orders in the Federal courts. William 
Heikkila was kidnaped because the Jus- 
tice Dept. was afraid he might win his 
fight against deportation because of the 
general similarities of the Heikkila rec- 
ord with the Rowoldt record. 


The Justice Dept. has stressed that it 
has been trying to deport Heikkila for 
11 years, (It tried to deport Rowoldt for 
21 years before he won his case). 

William Heikkila was arrested in de- 
portation proceedings in 1947. but hear- 
ings in his case were not held until 1951 
—four years later. The delay was com- 
pletely the doing of the Justice Depart- 
ment. Since 1951, Heikkila has been 
fighting his case in the courts but hasn’t 
yet been able to get a Supreme Court 
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hearing. The Justice Dept. kidnaped him 
in an effort to forestall a Supreme Court 
ruling based on the Rowoldt decision. 


USTICE DEPT. officials found it 
possible to behave as they did in 
the Heikkila case because of the prevail- 
ing atmosphere of political repression in 
this country. Contributing to this un- 
healthy atmosphere is the fact that non- 
citizens, under the Walter-McCarran 
Law, can be deported on a charge of 
past membership in the CP regardless 
both of how long they have lived in 
this country or how long ago they may 
have belonged to the CP. 

William Heikkila has lived in this 
country for 52 years and has not been 
a member of the CP for the past 19 years 
but he still faces deportation. Of some 
300 non-citizens facing deportation for 


past membership in the CP, 178—or 60% 
—have lived in this country for 40 years 
or more. 


N THE VIEW of the American Come 

mittee for Protection of Foreign Born, 
the Heikkila kidnaping happened be- 
cause: 

@ The Walter-McCarran Law, with 
its repressive deportation provisions, 
helps to create an atmosphere in which 
immigration officials are encouraged to 
act in Gestapo-like fashion. 

@ The failure of the American people 
to put an end to the mass deportations 
of Mexican immigrants—who are de- 
ported by hundreds of thousands annus 
ally without any semblance of due proc- 
ess—serves to encourage the Service to 
act in a similar fashion against all non- 
citizens, 

@ The Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service is a part of the Justice Dept., 
the police agency of the government, and 
has become infected with an FBI atti- 


tude toward the 14,000,000 foreign born 
in the U.S 
@ The Immigration and Naturaliza- 


tion Service is headed by retired gen- 
erals who have spent most of their lives 
in the Army and who are not equipped, 
by training or background, to head & 
civilian agency of the government or 
deal with the kind of sensitive problems 
the Service encounters. 


We must intensify our efforts (1) to 
repeal or basically revise the Walter- 
McCarran Law; (2) to end the undemo- 
cratic manner in which the Mexican 
immigrant is treated by the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service; and (3) 
for the removal of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service from the Justice 
Dept. and its establishment as an inde- 
pendent agency of the government un- 
der the administration of experienced 
civilian leadership. 
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AS FRANCE BOILED OVER 





Politicians turn chon ei but to the Left 


By Anne Bauer 
Guardian staff correspondent - 
PARIS 

AJOR POLITICAL upheavals are 

never simple but few have been as 
confused as the slow-motion generals’ 
putsch in: Algeria, Corsica and Paris. 
Some who shout “Vive de Gaulle” today 
will be embarrassed or worse if de Gaulle 
comes to power tomorrow. 


Some who support the Pflimlin gov- 
ernment today—the CP and progressives 
in particular—have had to vote laws to 
which they have always been opposed, 
merely in order to uphold qa government 
representing the Republic. Some de 
Gaulle partisans in Paris are turning in- 
to anti-Gaullists since the general’s May 
19th press conference. And Algiers anti- 
Gaullists are becoming temporary Gaul- 
lists to further their immediate interests. 

Center of the confusion is de Gaulle, 
who has done nothing to dissipate the 
veil of mystery that goes with the de 
Gaulle legend. 


TWO REACTIONS: The vagueness of de 
Gaulle’s declarations have created a 
painful dilemma for some of his follow- 
ers of good faith. Typical of some is the 
reaction of progressive Catholic writer 
Francois Mauriac after the general’s May 
19 press conference: 

“If, under de Gaulle’s leadership, the 
French and Algerian people reconcile 
themselves in an autonomous Algeria— 
well, then I shall resign myself to seeing 
the Republic become authoritarian ...I 
measure the risk. If it depended on me 
only, I would be ready to run it.” 

Typical of many more ex-Gaullists is 
the reaction of Mendes-France, Finance 
Minister of the first de Gaulle Provision- 
al Government of 1944: 
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neeiee SOUSTELLE IN ALGIERS 
De Gaulle’s mouthpiece—wide open 


“This voice that we hardly recognize 
. ee has spoken again: unfortunately, to 
condemn the parties [of the Republic] 
but justify or excuse the conduct [of the 
generals] ... and after the Algiers in- 
surrection qa warrant in Paris ... We 
don’t believe that it is necessary to give 
up republican principles and liberties to 
which this country is attached, nor give 
in to the pressure of the street, whether 
it be in Algiers or in Paris.” 


FAKE FRATERNITY: There is a great 
deal of confusion in and about Algeria 
where news is heavily censored by the 
Committee of Public Safety and where 
a number of Paris correspondents, in- 
cluding Le Monde’s, are in prison. 


It is hard to understand how the Arabs, 
held under General Massu's paratrooper 
terror until two weeks ago, should sud- 
denly want to turn around and fall into 
these same paratroopers’ arms, as has 


been reported. It is no easier to under- 
stand how Algerian “ultras” such as Ala- 
in de Serigny, director of Algeria’s most 
violently reactionary newspaper, Echo 
d’Alger, should want to fraternize with 
the Arabs, when only a few months ago 
the mere outline of a one-House repre- 
sentation for both Europeans and Arabs 
was enough to bring down a government. 

The spontaneity of the fraternization 
is contested by some travellers back from 
Algeria. One told this correspondent that 
even if a certain psychological shock ac- 
counts for some of it, much of the frater- 
nization is brought on by threats and 
fear of reprisals. “A tremendous fake,” 
said the traveller, a man of conservative 
right-wing opinions. 

What is the meaning of “integration,” 
the old by-word of Gaullist Deputy and 
ex-governor of Algeria Jacques Soustelle? 
Integrating the 8,000,000 Algerian Arabs 
with the French, giving them equal sal- 


aries, equal housing, equal treatment 
would mean a fantastic lowering of 
French living standards or outright eco< 
nomic ruin. Although these slogans may 
raise local enthusiasm, right-wing ed- 
itorialists in Paris are beginning to wor- 
ry about just how irresponsible they are. 


FEAR OF PEOPLE: There are many 
divergent tendencies inside the European 
insurrectionist group. The most clear- 
cut difference is between the Army and 
the civilians with most reports showing 
the Army is more “liberal.” 


At this writing the Pflimlin govern- 
ment upholds the Republic—with the 
help of the Communists, whose votes it 
repudiates. It tries to keep right-wing 
sympathies by not outlawing the insur- 
rectional generals in Algiers nor even 
blaming them. It is so haunted by the 
fear of a Popular Front government that 
it refuses to lean on the one force really 
capable of keeping Fascism in check and 
protecting the Republic: the workers, the 
trade unions and the progressive left. 


BACK DOOR OPEN: There are men in 
the Cabinet determined to defend the Re- 
public; among them, surprisingly enough, 
certain right-wing figures who feel more 
strongly about it than do Socialists like 
Guy Mollet. 


Some people inside and outside the 
Pflimlin government would not mind 
seeing de Gaulle take power legally, just 
as Petain was installed legally in 1940. 
The government right now is trying to 
open a legal back door for de Gaulle with 
a constitutional reform due for parlia- 
mentary debate, if the fast-moving crisis 
allows for debate. If voted, that reform 
would cut the government system pre- 
cisely to de Gaulle’s size, style and liking. 





BRAINSTORMING WITH BIG BUSINESS 





We'll win the day the Wheaties way 


T A CRITICAL MOMENT in the na- 

tion’s history the leaders of business 
and government gathered at a summit 
meeting in New York’s Hotel Astor last 
week. The country was in its worst eco- 
nomic storm since the Great Depression 
of the Thirties. There have been few 
other occasions when the President, Vice 
President and Secy. of Commerce met in 
open conference with the most powerful 
businessmen to plar. a new way out for 
the nation. 

The President tended to be lyrical: 
“America is going to grow and grow— 
and grow... We have about caught our 
breath ... The faint-hearted and the 
doubters who hang back today are apt 
to be trampled in the rush of progress... 
there is a change in the making. That it 
will prove to be a change for the better 
I have no doubt ... No single person, 
no single group, however wise and well- 
informed, can name the day or the week 
when that upturn will begin...” 


SELL, SELL, SELL: Throughout most of 
the President’s talk the businessmen sat 
on their hands. They broke their silence 
when he urged them not to grant wage 
increases and when he promised not to 
get “bogged down” in a public works 
program for the unemployed. 

His advice to the businessmen was to 
modernize, expand, produce, create, sell, 
sell, sell. In a moment of self-criticism 
the President said: “We can never pep- 
talk our way to prosperity” but instead 
the job must be done “in the time-hon- 
ored American way of self-reliance and 
self-starting initiative.” 

Examples of self-starters popped up 
in the reports of business leaders, Frank 
J. Lunding, chairman of the Jewel Tea 
Co., said that the. food industry had 
shown the way in creative selling. For 
example, he said, potatoes are now sold 
in 14 different ways, including “heavy 
duty potato chips—with crinkle.” 


HOW’S THAT? Charles H. Percy, presi- 
dent of the Bell and Howell Co., manu- 


facturers of photographic equipment, 
told a panel: “What we need in this 
country is a little more belly-to-belly 
selling.” Vice President Nixon, acclaimed 
by the conference for his unorthodox di- 
plomacy in Latin America, commented 
on the Percy plan: “Possibly that’s some 
advice we can use in the field of foreign 
policy.” 


Nixon drew cheers when he announced 





Liberation 
“Another rocket out of control!” 


that Congress would probably prepare 
new legislation on labor, “corrective but 
not punitive.” He reminded his audience 
that he had voted for the Taft-Hartley 
Law and scored again when he advocated 
that any tax cut “put money in the hands 
of job creators and investors as well as 
consumers.” Job creators seemed a catchy 
euphemism for employers, some of whom 
had just been laying off considerable 
numbers of workers. 

Creativity in some plants included mo- 
vies for the workers. R.S. Ingersoll, pres- 
ident of Borg-Warner Corp., reported 
that employes were being shown “special 
motion-picture presentations of the in- 
flationary effects of wage increases .. .” 


BUILD WITH WHEATIES: Harry Bullis, 
chairman of the board of General Mills, 
Inc., pledged his company to spend $16,- 
000,000 on capital expenditures but $24,- 
000,000 and perhaps more on solid, con- 
structive advertising. He said: 

“Our advertising will be geared to the 
needs of the nation. An example is our 
nationwide campaign to improve the 
physical fitness of the American people. 
Sponsored by Wheaties, one of our ready- 
to-eat breakfast cereals, this campaign is 
designed to sell by performing a public 
service. This is the kind of approach that 
will build America.” 

Commerce Secy. Sinclair Weeks made 
it clear that the building of America 
would be a by-product of the Wheaties 
Way. He said: “The chief business of 
private industry is to make private in- 
dustry succeed.” 

Elmer L. Lindseth, president of the 
Cleveland Electfic Illuminating Co., beat 
home the message: “Get the fat out of 
the system . . we need shoe-leather 
selling and sales bird-dogging. 

Let’s avoid unwholesome government 
stimulants. . Keep our actions on a 
high moral and ethical level.” 

Businessmen all around the country 
were taking the offensive. In Hartford, 
Conn., William A, McDonnell, president 
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; . Stam in AFL-CIO News 
Springtime in Washington, 1958 


of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, said 
that a union label was sewed in the lin- 
ing of the current recession. High wages 
were causing unemployment, he said, and 
high prices. 


PEAKING AND CREEPING: Those 
prices were at all-time high last week 
but Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, interpreted the figures with a 
touch of whimsy at a news conference. 
He said living costs were “peaking out” 
though they could “creep up” some more 
before the summer. 


But Cleveland showed what business- 
men meant by a revival. Some 5,000 peo- 
ple gathered at a Buy-Now Rally in 
Public Hall to hear W. Heartsill (“Hard- 
sell”) Wilson, known as the Billy Gra- 
ham of salesmanship and a vice president 
of the Plymouth Sales Division of Chrys- 
ler Corp. He warmed up the meeting 
with jokes. He went down on his knees 
as he quoted from the 23rd Psalm: “The 
Lord is my shepherd. I shall not want.” 
However irrelevant, it set the tone. He 
peeled off his jacket, his dark ‘hair fell 
over his forehead. He worked up a 
preacher’s sweat. He rolled up his sleeves, 
tore open his collar and delivered him- 
self of the gospel: 


“We've got to make spending money & 
plet.pure!” 


* 
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ANSWER TO THE TORIES 





Canadian labor votes 
to build its own party 


By Dan Daniels 


Special to the Guardian 
MONTREAL 
NEW PEOPLE’S POLITICAL move- 
ment is Canadian labor’s answer to 
the recent Tory victory at the polls. Dele- 
gates to the Canadian Labor Congress, 
AFL-CIO, convention in April adopted 
almost unanimously a resolution calling 
for a new political realignment “em- 
bracing the Canadian Commonwealth 
Fedn., the labor movement, farm organi- 
zations, professional people and other lib- 
erally-minded persons interested in basic 
social reform and reconstruction through 
our parliamentary system of govern- 
ment.” 

According to some political sages the 
action by the trade unionists shouldn’t 
have been taken. After all, the progres- 
sive forces had just been badly beaten 
at the polls—the social democratic CCF 
had been reduced from an effective op- 
position of 25 to a mere eight. Political 
pundits boasted that “the Canadian peo- 
ple have returned to the two party sys- 
tem.” Surely this was the wrong time 
for the labor movement to undertake any 
drastic political action. 


IMPERATIVE NEED: The labor dele- 
gates had their own view. Their resolu- 
tion said: “This convention . believes 
that the imperative need of the Canad- 
jan political scene today is the creation 
of an effective alternative political force 
based on the needs of workers, farmers 
and similar groups, financed and con- 
trolled by the people and their organi- 
gations.” 


Far from seeing the end of third par- 
ties, they noted that Quebec is ruled by a 
third party (a right-wing off-shoot of 
the Tories), Alberta and British Colum- 
bia are ruled by the right-wing Social 
Credit Party and Saskatchewan by the 
CCF. In addition, the CCF is the main 
opposition in two provinces. 

The resolution is free of any red-bait- 
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ing. As it stands, it is broad enough to 
include the extreme Left as well as re- 
form organizations. Both the commu- 
nist Labor Progressive Party and the 
left-wing Council of Socialist Clubs of 
Quebec have expressed their belief in 
Parliament. Communist leader Tim Buck 
welcomed the resolution and pointed out 
that his party had always advocated such 
a@ movement. 


There is little likelihood, however, 
that the new political realignment will 
at present take in the Left wing. Unions 
regarded as Left are still out of the 
Coneress. 


CHANGE IN POSITION: In the past, 
CCF’ers have fought narrowly for the 
labor movement to adopt their party as 
the arm of labor, at times to the detri- 
ment of unity. This time they helped to 
foster the resolution for a broader move- 
ment of which they would be only a 
part. This would indicate a recognition 
that the old parties can be defeated only 
by an alliance of all the people’s forces. 
“If the CCF can go forward as part of 
a broadly based left-of-center party,” 
said Ontario CCF leader Donald Mac- 
Donald, “then this will be the realiza- 
tion of our dreams.” 


On the other hand there are some 
CCF’ers who regard the resolution only 
as a means of enhancing the CCF and 
who will try to make the CCF the whole 
of the movement instead of just a part. 
This opinion was expressed to me by a 
trade union official who is also a CCF 
leader. 


The new movement will have ar in- 
cubating period. The convention ins. 
structed the executive to initiate discus- 
sions with the various people’s organi- 
zations to formulate a constitution and 
@ program and report on such a plan to 
the next convention in two years. 


RANK-AND-FILE SUPPORT: There was 
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Canadians are so un-American 


fear in some quarters that conservative 
elements in the Congress would try to 
keep the resolution from taking on flesh 
and blood. That they would have tough 
going to stop the new movement was 
indicated by the shouted approval of the 
rank-and-file delegates when the reso- 
lution was presented to the floor. Even 
the movers of the resolution were sur- 
prised by the support shown. Said Mac- 
Donald: “We must start tc build the 
movement right now.” 


Many observers regard the Congress 
resolution as one of the most important 
steps taken by the labor movement in 
recent years. While it is not a socialist 
movement, it is an alternative to the 
rule of the old-line parties; by electing 
Members of Parliament who will be re- 
sponsible to people’s organizations it will 
set the stage for basic fundamental 
changes. It is also a sharp break with the 
political philosophy of the parent AFLe 
CIO in the United States. 





THE HELLMAN ‘MEMBERSHIP’ TRIAL 





FBI agents scour Montana for informers 


Special to the Guardian 

BUTTE, MONT. 
N UNUSUAL TURN in the Smith 
Act “membership” trial of John 
Hellman has lifted briefly the curtain 
on the vast operations of government 
snoopers. For a half-day of the trial, 14 
special agents of the FBI and Immigra- 
tion service paraded to the witness stand, 

in the absence of the jury. 


They described what procedures were 
used to destroy original notes taken in 
oral interviews of FBI informers, but 
their presence revealed far more. Eight 
FBI agents and one Immigration officer 
were employed to receive and evaluate 
the reports from a single FBI “under- 
cover” informer, Bellarmino Duran of 
Denver. 


The agents were flown in from all sec- 
tions of the country to substantiate the 
government claim that such material 
need not be produced for the defense 
under terms of Public Law 3500—passed 
by Congress under Justice Dept. prod- 
ding after the Jencks decision. 


CP OUTNUMBERED: So far, eight Mon- 
tana witnesses have taken the stand, two 
of them secret paid informers within the 
Communist Party. The.fact that so many 
persons (more will follow) in this sparse- 
ly-settled state could be traced down 
and induced to take the stand against 
Hellman shows the scale of FBI opera- 
tions here. These are only a tiny fraction 
of the number of people “who have been 
visited and sometimes threatened. It 
would appear that the Bureau had more 
employes on its payroll than the total 
membership of the CP of Montana. 


But so far nothing has been turned 
up which even remotely resembles di- 
rect evidence of “teaching and advocat- 
ing” the violent overthrow of the gov- 
ernment. The prosecution has tried to 
create the impression that references 
to “Marxism - Leninism,” “imperialism,” 
“democratic centralism” and “vanguard 
role” can be equated to illegal advocacy. 


Lengthy Party memoranda and quota- 
tions from books and pamphlets con- 
taining these magic words have been 
read to the jury, regardless of subject 
and content. The readings are strong 
evidence of obscure and windy language, 
and their sleep-inducing quality has been 
demonstrated by members of the jury 
panel. 


INFORMERS IN SCHOOL: The lesson 
the government seems to have drawn 
from the Yates decision of the Supreme 
Court is that Communist schools offer 
the best chance of evidence showing 
“teaching and advocacy” which incites 
to action. The several schools in Mon- 
tana were attended by at least one, and 
sometimes more, paid informers. In ad- 
dition, there has been lengthy hearsay 
testimony on schools in North Carolina 
and California. 


Despite the incongruities of the case, 
the prospects are dim. No jury in the 
land could be expected to understand, 
let alone evaluate, the mass of testimony 
on Marxist theoretical questions, and 
few jurors have escaped the influence of 
a@ dozen years of intensive cold-war pro- 
paganda. Almost every juror has watched 
the serial “I Led Three Lives” featured 


on the only local TV channel and the 
two Anaconda-dominated dailies never 
miss a daily editorial devoted to the 
“Communist menace.” 

If precedents are established permit- 
ting the kind of hearsay and prejudicial 
testimony allowed in this trial, they will 
provide a formula for mass heresy prose=- 
cutions. The government has chosen to 
make its first test runs of the post-Yates- 
decision Smith Act cases in remote place 
es like Greensboro, N.C., and Butte, 
which have little national press cover- 
age and no civil liberties organizations. 


NATIVE SON: There is still a chance 
that the Justice Dept. may have mis- 
judged the temper of this union strong- 
hold. Even Madison Avenue experts 
would have a hard time turning John 
Hellman into a sinister charactei. Born 
in Columbia Falls in 1921, this big, quiet 
son of Montana pioneer farmers seems 


‘to belong here as much as the snow- 


capped peaks which ring the Butte mines. 

A former field organizer for the Mone 
tana Farmers Union, he was candidate 
for Railroad and Public Service Com- 
missioner in 1952 on the Progressive 
Party ticket. and received more than 
6,000 votes. The campaign in which he 
played an active part to put silicosis, the 
dread disease of the hard-rock miner, 
under industrial compensation is still felt 
in the state capitol. 

Just prior to his arrest under the 
Smith Act—which is supposed to mean 
that he wanted to substitute the bullet 
for the ballot—he set something of @ 
record in Butte by registering more than 
700 citizens to qualify as voters. 
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Call for an independent-socialist conference 


N DEEP CONCERN for the well-being of all the 
people of our country and for the peace of the 
world, the undersigned citizens herewith issue a Call 
to conscientious people of our State to a Conference 
for the purpose of challenging the political machines 
of our State and Nation at the polls in the 1958 elec- 


tions. 
PN 
- os 
>) 
A 
J of weapons of mass 
annihilation which 
even now are destroying lives and sapping the health 
of present and future generations through radioactive 
nuclear fallout. 


Alike, the political 
machines of our coun- 
try are committed to 
brink-of-war policies 
which cannot fail to 
involve the world 
in catastrophic con- 
flict unless reversed; 
and they have perer- 
sisted in the testing 





Alike, they are committed to an economic system 
which at least once before in most of our memories 
has brought the nation to its knees in De- 
pression for the profit of the few; which 
in this year has once again brought our 
country to the brink of a new economic 
collapse, after boom years of the most vora- 
cious profit-taking in the history of the 
world. 


LIKE, THEY HAVE SOUGHT to crush labor, the 
family farmer and the small business man. They 
have driven the scientist from the laboratory of peace, 
They have impoverished and corrupted our educa- 
tional system, driving fine teachers from the class- 
room and others into the refuge of conformity with 





INITIATING SPONSORS 
John T. McManus 


Henry H. Abrams 
Joyce Cowley 
Richard DeHaan 
W. E. B. DuBois 
Corliss Lamont 
Muriel McAvoy 


Otto Nathan 
Russ Nixon 


Annette T. Rubinstein 
Howard Selsam 
George Stryker 


the aims of profit and war. 

They condone and foster race hatred, deny the 
American birthright of freedom and threaten millions 
of foreign birth and their families through repressive 
statutes which are a restoration in our time of the 
iniquitous Alien and Sedition Laws which Thomas Jef- 
ferson and his followers fought to destroy in the found- 
ing years of our republic. 


They have sentenced present generations of our 
young manhood to universal military service, bringing 
uncertainty and despair to our youth and frustrating 
the normal, healthy development of family life. 

By their example in public life and in preparation 
for war, by training for violence and by neglect of 

humane endeavor, they have bred 
hopelessness and cynicism: throughout 
esr’ \ the land which expresses itself most 

AY, grievously in juvenile delinquency 

and widespread crime. 


HEY HAVE SADDLED the working people of our 

country with an unprecedented and unrelieved tax 
burden: they have plundered the hard-earned savings 
of the people through inflation; they have enabled 
and encouraged enormous profit-feeding of big busi- 
ness by government. 

They have sought to suppress all political opposition 
and to render as seditious in the public mind and in- 
deed in the laws of the nation, the search for peace 
and a better way of life, and for a world of brother- 
hood and equality among men and nations. 

In a world in which a billion people are engaged in 
building a socialist order as an alternative to capital- 
ist anarchy, American capitalism is disclosing its in- 
ability to utilize the gigantic productive capacity, natu- 
ral resources and skilled labor of our country to pro- 
vide a future of economic security, peace and freedom 
for the people. 


HE PEOPLE OF OUR COUNTRY are beginning to 
search for pathways to a better: future. They have 
rallied in increasing numbers against repression. They 
have begun to roll back the evil known as McCarthy- 
ism and have scored signal victories in the courts for 
civil liberty. The Negro people have embarked on a 
great effort for full equality. Citi- 
zens of all walks of life have joined 
in protest against the development 
and testing of nuclear weapons. 
Throughout the house of labor is 
heard the repeated demand for an 
4S independent political course. The 
forces for social change in our 
country are seeking a common meeting ground to pre- 
sent to the people of our country alternatives to a 
course of greed, brutalization and repression. 

The undersigned are convinced that these alternas 
tives must be placed on the ballot this year represented 
by candidates for governor, lieutenant governor, attor- 
ney-general and comptroller in our State and by a 
candidate for United States Senator from New York. 
Further, we believe that such 
an initiative on our part can () 








and will encourage similar ac- 

tion by like-minded citizens of 

other states in this year’s elec- { 
tions. 

Therefore, we call upon all 
independent, progressive and so- 
cialist-minded forces in our 
State to attend a Conference in 
New York City on the 13th, 14th 
and 15th days of June, 1958, at 
the Hotel Great Northern, 118 W. 57th Street, for the 
purpose of adopting a platform and designating cane 
didates for such offices in the 1958 elections as the 
Conference shall set forth. 





BALLOT 











CONCURRING SPONSORS (PARTIAL LIST) 


James Aronson 
George Cook 
Bert Deck 
Mina Eskenazi 
Sidney J. Gluck 
Steve Grattan 
David Jaffe 


Rockwell Kent 

Elinor Ferry Kirstein 
Frankie Merson 

Hugh Mulzac 

Ralph E. Powe 

Harry Ring 

Louis Wheaton 





a grandson of the 


late Standard Oil a ticket. 


in the state.” 


N. Y. conference 


(Continued from Page 1) 
effort is necessary this year to introduce 
vital issues and prospects which will 
otherwise be absent from the political 
argument in the forthcoming elections. 


“Further, if a minimum of 50,000 votes 
can be won at the ballot-box, an in- 
dependent political medium of great, new 
significance can be given ballot status 
in our state for future elections,” 


BALLOT REQUIREMENTS: New York 
law requires 12,000 valid signatures of 
qualified voters to put statewide candi- 
dates on the ballot, A minimum of 50 
such signatures are required in each of 
60 counties, with a lowered requirement 
of 50 signatures combined for two re- 
maining counties—Fulton and Hamilton 
—located in the heart of the Adirondack 
Mountains. 

The period for collecting signatures be- 
gins July 29. Nominating petitions can 
be filed with the Secretary of State in 
Albany between Sept. 2 and 9. 

If 50,000 votes are cast for a petition 
candidate for governor, the party label 
under which the candidate runs retains 
ballot status in future elections without 
the petition requirement as long as a 
minimum of 50,000 voters cast ballots 
for the party’s candidate for governor 
in quadrennial elections. The American 
Labor Party, founded in N. Y. in 1936, 
lost its ballot status in 1954 when John 
T. McManus, its candidate for governor, 
received only 46,890 votes. 


HOW HARRIMAN WON: Averell Har- 
riman, Democrat, was elected governor 
by a margin of some 11,000 votes over 
Sen. Irving Ives, Republican, in a total 
vote of over 5,000,000. Harriman’s vic- 
tory was generally credited to a mass 
switch of ALP voters, who in 1950 had 
polled over 220,000 votes for their own 
gubernatorial candidate. Harriman will 
undoubtedly run again this year as the 
Democratic candidate. 

Most frequently mentioned as his Rep- 
ublican opponent is Nelson Rockefeller, 


magnate, John D, Rockefeller, and one 
of the Rockefeller Brothers group issuing 
the much-discussed military and eco- 
nomic reports of early this year calling 
foe stepped-up armaments production 
among other remedies for an ailing eco- 
nomy. 

Even before the public announcement 
May 26 of the June Conference for an 
independent state ticket, N. Y. news- 
papers have had inklings of the meet- 
ings leading up to it and have printed 
as rumor the possibility that Corliss La- 
mont might be the choice to head such 


CALL DISTRIBUTED: The N.Y. Daily 
News, recalling Lamont’s ALP vote (104,- 
702) for U.S. Senator in 1952, com- 
mented: 


“Those votes, as any Democratic lead- 
er will ruefully admit, wouldn’t have been 
Republican votes. Even if Corliss La- 
mont’s ultra-libera] leanings won’t allow 
him to be happy over Republican eager- 
ness to see him in the campaign, he 
certainly can find interest in the fact 
that the mere possibility of his entry is 
enough to scare every Democratic leader 


Copies of the Conference Cail are bee 
ing mailed this week to thousands of 
voters throughout N. Y. State, with @ 
registration coupon (registation fee $1). 
and tentative schedule of sessions during 
the three-day week-end meeting. A Plate 
form Committee will hold a public ses- 
sion Friday afternoon, June 13. Sessions 
are scheduled for Saturday morning an@ 
afternoon with a supper-entertainment in 
the evening, There will be two sessions 
Sunday, with adjournment at 4 p.m, All 
events will be held at the Great Northe 
ern Hotel, 118 W. 57th St., New York 19. 





NEW PEACE WALKS SET IN 


BRITAIN 





9.500 in London anti-Bomb mass lobby 


By Cedric Belfrage 

LONDON 
N THE “MASS LOBBY” against nu- 
clear armament at the House of Come 
mons May 20, and in four evening meet- 
ings addressed by lobbyists and 21 MP’s, 
9,500 persons participated, according to 
“lobby” marshals’ estimates. Despite Lon- 
don’s bus strike, the Daily Herald report- 
ed a queue of lobbyists going at one point 
“right round the House, stretching six 

deep a quarter of a mile.” 

Later a procession over a mile long 
moved through the streets to a mass 
meeting near the British museum, with 
banners protesting against H-bombs and 
missile bases in Britain. As on the Alder- 
maston march, young people overwhelm- 
ingly predominated. 

In the afternoon 51 robed clergymen 
of 11 denominations, including three 
rabbis and the Dean of Canterbury in 
velvet-sleeved scarlet, walked down 
Whitehall from Trafalgar Square to lay 
a wreath with the Nuclear Disarmament 
emblem at the Cenotaph memorial to 
British war dead. 


A League of Empire Loyalists man, 
wearing a clerica] collar as “protective 
disguise,” shouted from the crowd of on- 


lookers at the clergymen: “These people 
care nothing about our British dead, 
they’re only interested in propaganda.” 
On a “UN is an anti-British racket” pos- 
ter adorning the heckler’s sound-truck, 
which he had parked down Whitehall, 
someone had crossed out “British” and 
scrawled “Fascist.” 


SECRETS OF ISIS: At the Central Hall 
meetings a telephoned message of sup- 
port came through from an anti-Bomb 
assembly in Nigeria. Demonstrators were 
reminded of the vital importance of Brit- 
ish action against the Bomb in influenc- 
ing mass protest elsewhere, and of the 
impending French bomb tests to be 
started in the Sahara in June. Frank 
Beswick, MP, won loudest applause when 
he said: “There is enough material here 
for a revolution if only we work hard 
enough.” 

Leaflets distributed during the after- 
noon and evening included the text of a 
recent article in the Isis, Oxford under- 
graduate journal, about provocations by 
Western aircraft along the East-West 
border “from Iraq to the Baltic.” The re- 
print was sold for threepence toward de- 
fense expenses of two Isis editors, whose 
trial under the Official Secrets Act for 


publishing it began next day. 


Police confiscated the leaflets after 
some had been sold, questioned eight 
distributors of it for 112 hours, then ree 
leased them and returned the leaflets, 
Reports of the trial, where the prosecue 
tion said it was acting because some of 
the article was true and “highly secret,” 
brought the full text to most British 
newspaper readers (circulation of the 
Isis is about 1,000). 


The Campaign for Nuclear Disarmae 
ment, now with 183 local branches 
around Britain, filled Manchester’s two 
biggest halls for a mass demonstration 
May 21. On May 25-26 a column of antie 
Bomb campaigners staged a march from 
Oxford to the U.S. air base at Brize Nore 
ton; a giant “March on London” from 
six points around the capital was set 
for June 22, 
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“One nation cannot defeat another 
nation today. That concept died with 
Hiroshima. War is like fire; you pree 
vent a fire, or you can try to put it out, 
but you can’t ‘win’ a fire, because fire 
is destruction.” 

—GENERAL H.H. ARNOLD 
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The Negro’s Lonesome Road 


Y WHATEVER STANDARD, the Ne- 
gro’s claim upon the full enjoyment 
of American citizenship would seem be- 
yond dispute. For 246 years his unpaid 
labor provided the early accumlations of 
wealth in which today’s great fortunes 
of “free enterprise” have their direct or 
indirect origins. 

His songs and melodies gave the nation 
the only major current of musical cul- 
ture identifiable as truly American as 
distinct from mutations of European 
originals, 

No true account can be given of the 
political and social development of the 
nation at any stage without reference 
to the Negro’s readily apparent, and 
sometimes crucial, part. Yet such ac- 
counts are given in hundreds of books 
published each year, purporting to be 
serious, or even scholarly, studies of the 
nation’s past or of contemporary mat- 
ters. 


T HAS BEEN easy to leave the Negro 

out because he has been made to travel 
always on the by-roads, the back paths, 
the dark alleys of American life. Where 
his dismal course crosses the main high- 
ways of the nation, it is impossible, of 
course, not to notice him. But the na- 
tion seems generally relieved as he is 
hurried off, or blasted back to the rugged 
and wearisome way which he alone must 


trod. 

This path is The Lonesome Road,* and 
Saunders Redding has described it, often 
with acute discernment, in the latest 
volume of the Mainstream of America 
Series. The road—almost always uphill, 
tortuous and steep—is laid before the 
reader through the lives of twelve prom- 
inent Negroes of widely varying back- 
grounds, temperaments, skills and com- 
pulsions. 

It would be difficult to imagine greater 
differences than between Isiah T. Mont- 
gomery, founder of the all-Negro town 
of Mound Bayou, Miss., who knew “the 
black man’s place,” and abolitionist 
Frederick Douglass, who never stopped 
unleashing thunderbolts of defiance and 
protest at white men’s arrogance. It is 
a gloomy tribute to the rigidity of Amer- 
ican race prejudice that Dr. Daniel Hale 
Williams, the gentle and deferential sci- 
entist who performed the first successful 
operation on the human heart, shared a 
common complaint, though not common 
cause, with Marcus Garvey, the flam- 
boyant West Indian agitator and organ- 
izer who stirred masses of American Ne- 
groes to a sense of common destiny as 
they have not been aroused before or 
since, 


HROUGH EACH of his subjects Red- 
ding provides a picture—a sort of an- 


gle shot—of the multi-faceted life of 
Negroes in America. In Isabella No-Name 
(Sojourner Truth) as well as Douglass, 
we see the Negro’s part in abolitionist 
struggle. The deft and dramatic treat- 
ment of her life reminds us of the wealth 
of material, of true Americana usually 
left buried and unmined by our his- 
torians. 


Daniel Payne, born free in Charleston 
in 1811, friend of insurrectionist Den- 
mark Vesey, later a bishop of the African 
Methodist Church and founder of Wil- 
berforce, oldest of Negro colleges, typi- 
fies the stern dedication and sacrificial 
effort which created the Negro’s major 
institutions in the last years of slavery 
and the early days of freedom. 


The origins of modern Negro protest 
are traced in the revulsion of a small 
band of Negro intellectuals to Booker T. 
Washington’s thesis of compromise, in 
the emergence of W.E.B. DuBois and, 
with him, the Niagara Movement of 1905. 


HAT SAME YEAR a man—born, as 

was DuBois, in 1868—published the 
first issue of a Chicago weekly that was 
to leave a lasting mark on Negro jour- 
nalism. Few of Redding’s subjects were 
destined to become as wealthy as Robert 
8. Abbott, founder of the Chicago De- 


fender. Yet hardly any was as tragic and 


complex a figure as this man whose 
“fumbling intelligence,” “oceanic pa- 
tience,” and “legendary stubbornness” 
laid the groundwork for one of the 
country’s most successful Negro busi- 
nesses. 

Redding is rather less successful with 
the living than with the dead. Perhaps 
the fact that the returns are not yet fully 
in on them accounts for his seeming tim- 
idity in drawing fuller portraits of Du- 
Bois, Paul Robeson, A. Philip Randolph, 
Joe Louis and Thurgood Marshall. With 
Robeson, especially, current history 
would seem to require more than the 
repetition of easy but questionable as- 
sumptions about his personality and his 
politics, and some effort to get to the 
bottom of both. 

The publishers have sub-titled the book 
“The Story of the Negro’s part in Amer- 
ica.” It is not that. It is not, to be sure, 
even a series of short biographies of the 
eleven men and one woman who are its 
subjects. But it was obviously not intend- 
ed as either. Seen as an effort to show 
the effects of color, caste and class dis- 
crimination on the nation’s Negro people 
through the lives of these twelve proto- 
types and their interaction with the 
larger society, The Lonesome Road is a 
valuable contribution to the current lit- 
erature on a critical social question. 


—Louis E. Burnham 
*THE LONESOME ROAD. by Saunders 


Redding. Doubleday & Co., Inc., 
Garden City, N.Y. 356 pp. $5.75. 
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Anne Braden’s book hailed 


UT OF THE MOST celebrated case 
in the recent struggle for housing 
desegregation has come a book that may 
well be one of the most significant so- 
cial documents of these difficult years. 
The case was the Louisville “sedition” 
trial. It began, quite innocently, in the 
spring of 1954 when Carl and Anne Bra- 
den bought a house on Rone Court near 
the Shively suburb of Louisville and 
transferred title to their friend, Andrew 
Wade. 


Because the Bradens are white and 
the Wades Negroes, and because Ne- 
groes had never lived in Shively before, 
the defenders of things-as-they-are re- 
acted with unseemly and ill-concealed 
panic. They bombed the Wade’s home. 
They put Anne Braden in jail; they sent 
her husband to prison where he stayed 
eight months before being cleared of the 
“sedition” charge. They ‘‘denounced her 
as a menace to the community and to 
civilization itself.” 


UT OF THIS experience has come 
the book, The Wall Between, by 
Anne Braden. 


No, not merely out of this; but rather 
out of all the years and generations the 
wall of segregation has separated whites 
from Negroes, out of “the ugly and in- 
escapable heritage of a slave society,” 
Anne Braden has written a book that 
both transcends and goes deeper than 
the “facts” in the case. 

She has written it, she says, “because 
I think a detailed study of a single inci- 
dent can illuminate this vast problem as 
no generalization can.” 

Pre-publication testimonials indicate 


how largely she has succeeded. Aubrey 
Williams, former Administrator of the 
National Youth Administration, now 
publisher of the Southern Farm and 
Home, says: 


“Her book has the flavor of Balzac 
and the carefulness of Commager. If I 
could afford to I would like to put this 
book in the hands of ten ministers in 
every county in the deep South. If they 
would read it, it might convict them of 
the sin of silence and galvanize them 
into some sort of action.” 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt finds The Wall 
Between “a most remarkable story, writ- 
ten by a woman who has achieved an 
amount of objectivity which is extraor- 
dinary under the circumstances.” 


TEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN, minister of 

the First Unitarian Church of Los 
Angeles, finds that the book “goes more 
deeply than any work I know into the 
central problem of our generation—how 
to achieve ethnic democracy,” and urges: 
“Anyone who cares about human broth- 
erhood as more than an idle abstraction 
must give himself the tremendous ex- 
perience of reading these pages.” 


Similar comments from former N. Y. 
Domestic Relations Court Judge Hubert 
T. Delany and Clarence E. Pickett, exec. 
secy. emeritus of the American Friends 
Service Committee, would seem to indi- 
cate that the publishers are not over- 
stating their case when they quote their 
editor, “a man of high literary standards 
not given to easy enthusiasm”: 


“She tells you things you already know 
in a way which hits you in the teeth and 
gives you that shudder which Melville 


(wasn’t it?) called “the shock of recogni- 
tion.” And she tells you things you don’t 
know in a way which brings you a quiet 
revelation, illumination. It will certainly 
be one of the books that any competent 
historian or sociologist, American or for- 
eign, writing in 1975 or 1980, will have to 
examine very closely as a fundamental 
source.” 


NNE BRADEN’S book will be pub- 

lished on July 14 by Monthly Review 
Press and will sell for $5. By ordering a 
copy now, GUARDIAN readers can get 
The Wall Between for the pre-publica- 
price of $3. (Monthly Review Press, 66 
Barrow St., New York 14.) 


The book lives up to its notices and ex- 
ceeds them. Anne Braden tells what hap- 
pens when people of good will challenge 
“a whole settled world, a way of life.” 
She probes deeply and dispassionately 
into the fears, the dreams, the hidden 
compulsions, the public and secret lives 


of white and Negro Southerners ranged 
on both sides of the wall. 


Perhaps she does it so well because 
she starts with a modest, honest and ut- 
terly sincere effort to understand her- 
self, her husband, and their responsibili- 
ties and opportunities as white Souther- 
ners in the battle to replace segregation 
with brotherhood in our national life. 





The glamor of peace 


ORE EFFECTIVE was ths slogan 
“Remember the Maine,” which led 
directly to the Spanish-American War 
in 1898. It is unlikely that similar war- 
like slogans will be used in the future be- 
cause war has lost its glamor. The ag- 
gressor now has to disguise his purpose 
in terms of peace. 
—Arthur L. Goodhart, Master of 
University College, Oxford, in 
the N.Y. Times Magazine, 4/27 





SUPREME COURT decision May 

26 restoring the citizenship of 
former State Senator Stanley Nowak 
of Michigan and Mrs. Rebecca Mais- 
enberg of Detroit may cripple further 
government efforts to denaturalize 
some 33 others charged with failing 
to declare Communist Party member- 
ship in citizenship applications. 

The Court ruled that the form of 
the question asked in the application 
then in use was ambiguous. Petitioners 
for citizenship are now asked specifi- 
cally whether they are members of 
the Communist Party. 

Among the 33 other cases accom- 
panying the Nowak-Maisenberg cases 
to the Supreme Court via an amicus 





Nowak’s citizenship is restored 


curiae brief were those of Steve Nel- 
son, Pennsylvania CP leader; Al Rich- 
mond, editor of the West Coast Peo- 
ples World; Louis Weinstock, former 
Painters Union head; Paul Novick, 
editor of the Freiheit; V. J. Jerome, 
author and former CP cultural leader; 
Charles Collins, once head of the N.Y. 
Hotel Trades Union; and James Lus- 
tig, former UE leader. 

The effect of the ruling on other 
pending cases is now being studied by 
counsel for the individuals and the 
American Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born, which participated in 
the appeals until it was barred by the 
State of New York from conducting 
further defense activities. 
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THE ANGRY YOUNG MEN OF CARACAS 


Military police force back anti-Nixon demonstrators 


Foreign poli 
(Continued from Page 1) 
would be certain to consider the Kus- 
netzov sales pitch in contrast with the 
long-standing U.S. policy of discouraging 
industrialization in Latin America. 
Before the Morse committee was for- 
mally launched, Sen. Green called hear- 
ings of the full Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee which showed a trouble spot 
where Washington assumed all was quiet. 


Livingston T. Merchant, U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to Canada, told the committee: 
“There has been a change in the climate, 
or temperature, of our relations [with 
Canada] during the past year which 
could be a forecast of a deterioration in 
our relations.” 


TARIFFS AND DUMPING: Among the 
grievances piling up, Merchant listed the 
U.S. threat to set import tariffs on lead, 
zinc and oil—the same grievance that 
figures largely in Latin resentment; and 
the dumping of surplus wheat on the 


world market causing Canada’s wheat to 
pile up in western warehouses. 


Sen. William Fulbright (D-Ark.) asked 
Merchant why he failed to mention oth- 
er outstanding Canadian grievances. One 
of these concerned the recent publica- 
tion of charges by the Senate Internal 
Security subcommittee that Robert 
Bryce, now clerk of the Canadian Privy 
Council, had been a member of an al- 
leged communist study group at Harvard 
in 1936. 


Publication of the charges against 
Bryce, whose job makes him custodian 
of Canada’s top secrets, brought prompt 
protests from Norman Robertson, Cana- 
da’s Ambassador in Washington. It vi- 
olated an agreement to keep such mat- 
ters strictly confidential, reached last 
year after a similar disclosure by the 
Senate subcommittee drove Canadian 
diplomat E. Herbert Norman to suicide 
in Cairo. 


P.E. Corbett, a Canadian and profes- 
sor at Princeton University’s Center for 
International Studies, told the Senators 
last week that the Norman case “created 
among Canadians qa sense of injury for 
which I can find no parallel in my 
memory.” 


HALT DEMANDED: The pro-Tory To- 
ronto Globe and Mail after the Bryce in- 
cident editorially urged that Canada stop 
the exchange of “security information” 
with the FBI. The paper said: “In the 
present state of affairs in Washington, 
it is doubtful whether any information 
on Communist activities sent from that 
source would have much value, and it is 
all too likely that any information we 
send them will be abused for political 
purposes.” 


Sen. Fulbright also cited the “‘tax raid” 
on the Premium Ore Co., Ltd., a mining 


company headed by Cyrus Eaton, cur- 
rently a target of the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee. The company 
had begun mining operations in 1942 
with a three-year tax exemption from 
Canada. In 1953 the U.S. sued the firm 
for alleged unpaid taxes, although it is a 
Canadian concern. The company won 
that suit but the U.S. Treasury Dept. 
has recently appealed the case, re-open- 
ing fresh wounds in U.S.-Canadian re- 
lations, 


Behind the growing troubles in the 
north lie these statistics released two 
years ago by the Canadian government: 
Since 1945 U.S. investment has been 
pouring into Canada at the rate of $3,- 
000,000 a day with the result that the 
U.S. now controls more than half of all 
Canadian manufacturing. One of every 
five Canadian workers is employed by a 
U.S. company. U.S. capital now controls 
68% of the oil industry and all of oil 
transport; 53% of mining and smelting; 
76% of auto; 62% electrical apparatus; 
54% chemical, 42% pulp and paper. 


COLONIAL STATUS: Canadians com- 
plain that they are steadily exporting 
jobs for Canadians and importing prod- 
ucts of U.S. workers. Their production 
is turned off and on to fit U.S. needs, 
they say. In Canada as in Latin America 
the fear is that the slump will be the big- 
gest U.S. export in the coming months 
and that it will hit hardest where the 
economy has been made dependent on 
the U.S. Some years ago Ralph Black- 
more, financial editor of the Globe and 
Mail, wrote: 


“Canada’s colonial status is something 
that was supposed to have disappeared 
at least a couple of generations ago. Yet 
many companies operate branches in the 
same way they would operate a branch 
in the Belgian Congo or Samoa.” 





French crisis 


(Continued from Page 1) 

zied by the role Premier Pflimlin was 
playing in the midst of the turmoil. As 
N.Y. Times correspondent C.L. Sulzber- 
ger said, there was “obviously an exten- 
sive plot” led by Soustelle behind de 
Gaulle’s emergence into the limelight. 
Sulzberger asked: 

“Is [de Gaulle] truly neutral? Is it 
coincidence that Lt. Lucien Neuwirth, 
military spokesman of the Algerian com- 
mittee of Public Safety, visited the gen- 
eral just before leaving for Algeria? Is 
it accident that those who claim to act 
on de Gaulle’s behalf, without his knowl- 
edge, should demand that he ‘arbitrate’ 
the day before he offers to do precisely 
that?” 

Sulzberger also noted that the Paris 
police prefect’s chief adviser was a Sous- 
telle adherent. Yet Pflimlin called Sous- 
telle’s flight to Algeria an “escape” from 
house arrest and allowed the police pre- 
fect and his adviser to retain their po- 
sitions. 

Most importantly, the Premier did not 
charge Soustelle with any crime; and, 
as Sulzberger said, “no official from the 
Premier on down has dared brand the 
patently rebellious leaders as rebels.” 


NO DRASTIC ACTION: If Pflimlin re- 
ally wished to save the Fourth Republic, 
he would have cracked down on the Al- 
gerian rebels before others sprang to 
their support. Even now a Popular Front 
gcevernment, as the Jondon New States- 
man said, can force the surrender of the 
rebels: 

“Soustelle and Massu will not yield to 
anything less than a government deter- 
mined to use force and backed by the 
enthusiasm of the working class. Only a 
government of this type could threaten 
the dissidents with an economic block- 
ade and full legal sanctions . . . More 
than one general who is today strutting 
on the Algiers Forum would think twice 
before rejecting such an ultimatum and 
thus risking the court-martial which 
would inexovably follow failure.” 

Pflimlin—like most of his colleagues— 
was more against a Popular Front than 
against de Gaulle. He has maintained 
the fiction that the Algerian junta was 
merely enforcing law and order, and has 
continued to send supplies and even troop 
reinforcements to Algeria. 


SHOWDOWN NEARS: On May 25, a 
showdown seemed imminent as de Gaulle 
arrived in Paris from his country retreat 
two days earlier than was scheduled. On 
the same day, the French Communist 
Party called for a general strike for May 
26 and the arsenal workers union di- 


strengthening the Executive. 

France’s major allies—Britain and the 
U.S.—did not seem to be too worried by 
the prospect of carrying the Cross of 
Lorraine. Drew Middleton reported from 
London (Times, 5/21) that “the upper 
echelons of British politics, industry and 























rected its members in state arsenals to 
be ready for ‘‘all initiatives and decisions 
to defend the Republic.” 


Pflimlin pleaded with the Assembly to 
stave off civil war by agreeing to his pro- 
posal for amending the constitution to 
enhance the power of the Executive— 
the same kind of power de Gaulle advo- 
cated. Observers wondered if the Premier 
planned to resign in favor of de Gaulle 
after the Assembly amended the consti- 
tution; they recalled that Pflimlin prom-" 
ised when he took office that he would 
resign after accomplishing his purpose of 








Vicky in New Statesman, London 


finance [looked on] de Gaulle as the 
only element capable of reconciling the 
Central government in Paris and the 
dissidents in Algeria and thus avoiding 
either a prolonged period of disorder or 
perhaps a civil war.” 


DULLES VACATIONS: Secy. of State 
John Foster Dulles was reportedly un- 
worried by the possibility of having to 
work with de Gaulle since, as the Times 
said, he shared the general’s dream of 
reviving “the glory of France.” On the 
day the French workers went on a gen- 
eral strike, Dulles left for a six-day vaca- 


tion on his Duck Island retreat. 

Others in Washington were not as san- 
guine as Dulles. Sen. Wayne Morse (D- 
Ore.), for example, said the time had 
come for taking “a long, hard look” at 
U.S.-French relations because of “totali- 
tarian trends” in France. Sen. Mike 
Mansfield (D-Mont.) was even more out- 
spoken; he said it was time for U.S. for- 
eign policy planners to “get on top of 
developments instead of trailing them.” 

Both British officials and Secy. Dulles 
seemed to interpret de Gaulle’s vague 
policy statements as concealing policies 
favorable to the Atlantic alliance. They 
apparently were unconcerned by the fact 
that, as the elaborate plot to put de 
Gaulle in power indicated, behind the 
general were the unreconciled French in- 
vestors and settlers in North Africa de- 
termined to hold Algeria and even to 
try to recover lost colonies. 

At Guardian press time, the situation 
in France remained highly explosive. Re- 
garding Pflimlin’s efforts at a peaceful 
solution, the newspaper Paris-Presse said: 


“The Assembly has confidence in 
Pflimlin, who has confidence in Gen. 
Salan, who has confidence in Gen de 
Gaulle, who does not have confidence in 
the Assembly but expects it to have con- 
fidence in him.” 





Wins deportation fight 


The U.S. Court of Appeals May 15 
voided a deportation order against Harry 
Carlisle, British-born film writer, on the 
ground that the special inquiry officer 
who presided at the deportation hearings 
refused to order the government to pro- 
duce q pre-hearing statement by a gov- 
ernment witness. The decision was in ac- 
cordance with last year’s Jencks deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court, affirming de- 
fendants’ rights to examine pre-trial 
statements of government witnesses. 

Carlisle, who nas lived in the U.S. for 
38 years, has fought deportation proceed- 
ings for eight years with the assistance 
of the Los Angeles Committee for Pro- 
tection of Foreign Born. The decision 
involved testimony of a fellow screen- 
writer, Roy Huggins, that Carlisle had 
been a Communist. The defense demand- 
ed and was refused access. to an affidavit 
concerning Carlisle which Huggins swore 
he gave to the government prior to his 
testimony at the hearing. 
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9 Remarkable Books 


The nine books listed below are unusual books, contro- 
versial books, difficult books to obtain. 


Now—if you use the coupon to buy two or more of these 
books, you may deduct $2 from the total purchase price. Thus, 
if your order comes to $7—you send only $5 and the coupon! 
(This special offer expires on June 30—so act today!) 


1-RR “The Pulse Test: The Secret of Building Your Basic 
Health” by Arthur F. Coca, M.D. This remarkable book, 
now in its fifth large printing, points a way to discov- 
ery and avoidance of foods and inhalants which may 
be personally dangerous to you. It contains hundreds 
of medically attested cases of a variety of ills that man 
is heir to. You can apply the pulse test in your own 
home without trouble and without expense. $4.95. 


2-RR “Black Lace” by Clarence Jonk. Delicate poetry, rem- 
iniscent in its candor of “This Is My Beloved”... ex- 
plores the physical and emotional relationships between 
men and women. Written with a deft touch and acute 
realism. The illustrations will add greatly to the read- 
er’s enjoyment, $2. 


8-RR “The Secret Life of Walter Winchell” by Lyle Stuart. 
The book which is credited with ending Winchell’s ca- 
reer as a radio-TV news commentator. It precipitated 
libels against the author for which he collected $17,000 
in damages. This book is not available from any other 
source. $4.00. 


4-RR “A Personal Jesus” by Upton Sinclair. After spending 
more than sixty years studying the subject, Upton Sin- 
clair has written a portrait of Jesus not offensive to 
those who reject dogma and orthdoxy. $3.50. 


§-RR “The Dollar & The Vatican” by Avro Manhattan. A 
study of the Vatican's real-estate and corporate hold- 
ings in the United States and their effects on our cul- 
ture. $3.75. 


6-RR “Race Awareness In Young Children” by Mary Ellen 
Goodman. A sociology professor at Wellesley College 
has done a priceless job in examining race prejudices 
among young children, their meaning, origin, effects. $3. 


7-RR “Sexual Symbolism” (a history of phallic worship). 
Studies of sexual superstition in ancient times and the 
Middle Ages. This magnificent volume, profusely illus- 
trated, contains two major historical works which have, 
until now, been virtually impossible to acquire: 1) 
Richard Payne Knight's “Worship of Priapus,” 2) 
Thomas Wright's “The Worship of Generative Powers.” 
These works were formerly privately printed by the 
Dilettanti Society of London. The re-publication of this 
limited edition of both books in one giant volume of- 
fers a hard-to-get item much sought by historians, 
students, librarians, scientists. $7.50. 


8-RR “Tell The Truth & Run” by George Seldes, A crusad- 
ing journalist and former publisher of “In Fact’’ tells 
the story of his exciting years in journalism—including 
never before told facts about his interviews with the 
dictators. $3.75. 


9-RR “A Matter Of Life And Death” by Herbert Bailey. Bail- 
ey’s just-published account of the incredible cancer 
research controversy and the (documented) attempts 
by members of the medical hierarchy to buy off and 
then suppress a promising chemical approach to the 
treatment of cancer. $4.95. 


FREE: with every order, a copy of the 64-page pamphlet 
“Press Agents of The Pentagon”—a study of the incredible 
publicity methods of the Department of Defense—by John 
Swomley, Jr.. 
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. a, kt, am SAVE MONEY! GET A SUPPLY OF 4 
soanee ai — » tate ce waf GUARDIAN VITAMINS! See p. 12 4 
amily rooms an | 
cabins REGISTER NOW AT j 
® Full sports G social 
soomenm CAMP KINDERLAND 
® Day camp and nursery HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N.Y. — (SYLVAN LAKE) 
@ for younger children Girls & Boys, Ages 6 to 16, — 2, 4, 6, 8-week Periods Available M 
Co-ed work camp for Moderate Rates. Full program of land and water sports. 4 
children 13 to 15 Arts, Crafts, Singing, Dancing, Dramatics. 5 
Lowest rates A children’s camp combining progressive Jewish culture with interracial living. 4 
Phone: Terhune 5-2160 N.Y. OFFICE: 1 UNION SQ, W., N.Y.C. AL 5-6283 
NEW YORK 

















Freedom Fortnight 
For Morton Sobell 


First two weeks of June | 


To thousands of Americans, 
June is a very special time of 
year... especially this June, 
five years after the Rosen- 
berg execution ... a time 
when you will want to express 
your feelings and act for 
: Morton Sobell 
We Need Volunteers! 
CIRCULATE THE SOBELL 
PETITION - HOLD A 
HOUSE GATHERING ... 
TAKE PART IN CAN- 
VASSING ... HELP AT 
OUR OFFICE ...MAIL 
YOUR FINANCIAL CON- 
TRIBUTION ... 

Then join with friends at the 
climax of our work 
FREEDOM FORTNIGHT 
GET-TOGETHER 
Sat., June 14, 7:30 to 11 p.m. 
Nola Studios, Room 619 
113 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. 
Entertainment, refreshments 
No admission charge 

Visit or phone: 
New York Sobell Committee, 
940 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
AL 4-9983 
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Detroit, Mich. 








ANNUAL SPRING CONCERT 
DETROIT JEWISH FOLK CHORUS 
Sun., June 8, 8:30 p.m., at Scottish Rite 
Cathedral, Masonic Temple. Under di- 
rection of Harvey Schreibman, chorus will 
present Hebrew & Jewish Songs, and an 
Oratorio ‘‘From Cradle Song to Victory” 
accompanied by interpretive dances 
choreographed by Lillian Shapiro. Ticks 
eis: $2.40, 1.80, 1.20 at Mrs. D. Mole 
gram, 15806 Meyers Rd., UN 1-2606. 
Chorus on WJLB Sat., May 31, 10:30 p.m. 





Los Angeles 





GAIETY, DANCE, MUSIC, GOOD FOOD 
2-day Festival of Nationalities 
Saturday, June 21 from 5 p.m. 
Sunday, June 22, from 11 a.m. 

On 330 So. Ford Blvd.—Adm. 75c. 





jth ANNUAL CONCERT 
FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH CHOIR 

Fri., June 6, 8:15 p.m. Songs of Many 
Lands, Bach Coffee Cantata, Brass Sex- 
tet, Selected Anthems, Excerpt from 
Queen Esther Oratorio. Director: Arthur 
Atkins. Organist: Waldemar Hille. First 
Unitarian Church, 2936 W. 8 St. (% 
block E. of Vermont). Tickets $1. 





MARTIN HALL REVIEWS THE NEWS 
Thurs. June 5, 8:15 p.m., 1251 8. St. 
Andrews Pl. (2 bl. W. of Western, corner 
Pico). Don. $1. Special topic: ‘France 
at the Crossroads.” 





Minneapolis, Minn. 

SOCIALIST RALLY 
Hear Rev. Jos. P. King, candidate for 
Congress, 2nd Cong. Dist., Chicago, 
speak for a united socialist ticket! Sat., 
June 7, 322 Hennepin, Rm. 205 Smore 
gasbord, 7 p.m. sharp, Don. $1. Meeting 
8:30 p.m. Don. $1. Discussion. Aus- 
pices: Socialist Workers Party. 








Oakland, Calif. 


“People’s World'’’ PICNIC, Sun., June 
15, 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Area No. 1 Roberts’ 
Area, Redwood Regional Park. Tickets & 
transportation, phone OL 8-3714. Food, 
refreshments, entertainment, dancing, 
swimming, pony rides, etc. 








Come to ANNUAL SPRING FESTIVAL 
Bun., June ist at International Park, 
814 E. 225 8St., Bronx. Hungarian food, 
home-made cakes, Hungarian music, lots 
of fun for everybody. Adm. 75c. Ausp: 
Hungarian Press Committee. 
FOURTH ANNUAL “ALL NATIONS” 
FESTIVAL AND PICNIC 
of American Committee for Protection 
of Foreign Born, Sun., June 29—all day. 
Camp Midvale, Wanaque, N.Y. Adm. $1. 
(Children Free). Bus transportation from 
Manhattan available. For information 
write: Room 405, 49 E. 21 St., N.¥.C. 10. 
Sunday, June 1, 8:30 p.m. 
NO FORUM! 
Monday, June 2 
6 15—"“USSR & Its World Relations” 
last in series “USSR Today” 
JAMES §S. ALLEN 
8:15—‘“‘Jean Paul Sartre’”’ 
last in series “Four Playwrights” 
ANNETTE RUBINSTEIN 
Tuesday, June 3 
6°15—"'The Civil War in the U.S.” 
last in “U.S. History I” series 
HERBERT APTHEKER 
8:15—"‘Struggle vs. Imperialism’ 
last in “U.S. History II” series 
HERBERT APTHEKER 
Wednesday, June 4 
6:15—"'N.Y. Electoral Background” 
last in ‘“‘New York: An Analysis’ series 
SIMON W. GERSON 
8:15—“Socialism & Internationalism” 
last in “Path to Socialism” series 
HERBERT APTHEKER 


Thursday, June 5 
6:15—“Jack London” 
last in ‘“‘Four vs. Oppression” series 
PHILIP 8S. FONER 
8:15—“Gorki’s ‘Mother’ ” 
last in “Four Great Films” series 
HAROLD CQLLINS 


Sunday, June 8, 8:30 p.m. 
“France Today” 
Speaker to be announced 


ADELPHI HALL, 74 5th Ave. Adm. §1. 





Let's Meet at the RALLY for a united, 
independent socialist ticket in 1958 in 
support of N.Y. State Independent Pole 
itical Conference, Sat., June 7, 2 p.m., 
at the Skottedals, 742 Higby Lane, Baby- 
lon, LT. (% mi, no. of Bunrise Highway 
on Higby Lane). Hear such speakers as: 
Siephen Grattan, noted trade unionist 
(ITU), Tim Wohlforth, editor Young 
Socialist, on staff of National Guardian. 
Chairman: Max Bedacht, veteran fight- 
er for socialism and peace. 





ANNUAL BAZAAR 
BRIGHTON BEACH COMMUNITY CEN- 
TER Friday, Saturday, Sunday — June 
6-8. Merchandise of all varieties, bar- 
gains galore, meals served 3 times a 
day (prepared by famous cooks Celia & 
Harry Cohen). All bargain hunters cor- 
dially invited to come. Brighton Come 
munity Center, 3200 Coney Island Av, 
Brooklyn. 


METROPOLITAN FRATERNAL CLUB, 
Fri., June 6, 8:30 p.m. Speaker on “Jew- 
ish Culture Today.” Guests invited. Ad- 
mission Free. Adelphi Hall 74 5th Av. 
(llth floor). 





‘CLASSIFIED 








General 





Going North on U.S. Route 5? 
STOP IN PUTNEY VT., 10 miles 
north of Brattleboro, to find 
CAROL BROWN’S tempting collection 
of unexpected fabrics. 





1000 Name & Address labels, in re-usable 
plastic case, only $1. Your name and 
address beautifully printed on quality 
gummed paper. Outstanding values on 
other personaiized items on request. W.L. 
Whiteman Co., Dept. N.G., 1 Franklin 
Garden, Boston 21, Mass. 





BEAUTIFUL, EXOTIC HOUSEPLANT. 
Hawaiian Ti Logs, 4’ long, 1%” diam. 
Place in inch of water & watch it grow. 
Will have at least 2 sprouts within 2 
weeks. Extra fine plants. 75c each, 3 /$2. 
Hammond Imports, Dept. G, Box 81, Mae 
sonville, N.J. 





Publications 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
on Socialism, History, etc. Free list from 
SANDERS, 59 Stanhope Gardens 





London, N. 4. ENGLAND 
JEWISH CURRENTS, — June issue in- 
clides: We Will Not Yield by Rabbi 
William B. Silverman, of Nashville; 


Chapters from Autobiography of Rose 
Pastor Stokes; Jewish Champs in 
Sports, by Lester Rodney; Jewish Heroes 
for Young Readers by Rachel Lazarus; 
Discussion on Bar Mitzvah in Parents’ 
Corner; Editorial Comment by Morris 
U. Schappes. Single copy, 35c; Sub. $3 
yr in U.8.A.; $3.50 elsewhere; trial 
sub—4 issues $1. JEWISH CURRENTS, 








22 E. 17 St., New York 3, N.Y. 

Resorts 
HILLBERG FARM, Kerhonkson, N. Y., 
via Thruway. Beautiful countryside, 


bathing, sports, continental cuisine, mo- 
dern accomodations. REASONABLE. Open 
all year. Tel: Kerhonkson 8008 W. 





BRIEHL’S, Wallkill, N.Y. 2 hrs. from 
New York City via thruway. Scenic 
country. Informal atmosphere. Whole- 


scme food. Homegrown vegetables, Pri- 
vate trout stocked lake. Free boating. 
Swimming. Social Hall. Indoor-Outdoor 
games. Folder. Phone: Wallkill 3-2214. 





SPRING MT. HOUSES, Jeffersonville, NY 
Thruway. Beautiful surroundings, ani- 
mals. Ideal for families. Private lake 
swimming, sports, TV. Adults, $40; chil- 
dren $20 up. Schwartz, Jeffersonville 
290 or N.Y.C. evenings OL 5-6971. 





WHITE MOUNTAINS — Small informal 
guest house. Swimming, fishing, hiking, 
square dancing, sightseeing, TV. Good 
food. Reasonable prices. Children wel- 
come. For details: Write, Mrs. J. Timms, 
Box 135, Wentworth, N.H. Tel: Rockwell 
4-2544. 
Reserve now for “the” vacation 
at CAMP LAFOND 
in the Laurentian Mountains 
Write: Dan & Eve Daniels, 1470 Elizae 
beth 8t., Ville St. Laurent, Quebec, Can, 





UNIQUE VACATION. Maine Coast. Non 
Commercial. Farm, home, cultural set- 
ting. Sophisticated, young adults. $25 
week. Write immediately. Only few re- 
servations available. Box R, Guardian, 
197 E. 4 St., New York 9, N.Y. 

Children’s Camp 
BLACKHEAD MOUNTAIN RANCH — 
Round Top, N.Y. Summer on working 
ranch, Girls and boys from twelve. Own 
horse. 8 weeks; $300. Write or phone: 
CAiro 9-2554. 











Help Wanted 


COUNSELORS: Male, age 19 up. Gene 
eral, ceramics, music. Campers age 4-12. 
Co-ed camp, Dutchess County, N.Y. 
Box C, Guardian, 197 E. 4 8t., N.Y.C. 9. 











Transportation 





H. & J. CADILLAC LIMOUSINES 
to WINGDALE-ON-THE-LAKE 
daily at 10:30 a.m., also Friday at 6 
p.m. from 650 Allerton Av. (Bronx). 
Door to door on request. For reserva- 
tions call: OL 5-0181, in B’klyn call 

CO 6-4046 or MA 4-1550. 





Summer Rentals 





HALPERN’S FARM, Kerhonkson, N. Y. 
Now renting 2 & 3-rm. modern Dunga- 
lows and Apt. units; swimming on prem- 
ises, other facilities; reasonable. Tel: 
Kerhonkson 3412 or SPencer 9-7164. 


ARROW PARK (formerly 
FARM) Rented Rooms for Spring & 
Summer Season. Week and week-ends, 
Enjoy our delicious meals cafteria style, 
52 acre lake, fishing, rowboats. All 
busses from Port Authority N.Y.C. 
Autos—Washington Bridge & tunnels. 
Call or write, ARROW PARK, P.O. Box 
465, Monroe, N. Y. Tel. STory 3-7721. 





ARROW 





LAKE MAHOPAC, 3-rm. bungalow, beau- 
tiful lake, large screened porch, private 
dock. Call Rosenblum, AC 2-1533 (NYC) 
or Mahopac 8-4556. 





MODERN 4-RM. BUNGALOW. All con- 
veniences, pool, washing machine, casi- 
no on premises. Suitable 2 families. Red 
Mill Acres, Peekskill, N.Y. DA 9-2576 
(NYC). 





Chicago 





FUR STORAGE 
Pick Up and Delivery 
Your Furs Restyled or Repaired 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Low prices 


G FURS 
1343 Foster Av. LO 1-9717 









4 NEW YORK. 


_CLASSIFIED _ 


MERCHANDISE 





LARGE SAVINGS TO GUARDIAN READ- 
ERS. Good modern furniture at low 
markup. Come in and see. 

SMILOW THIELLE 


N.Y.C.—856 Lexington Av. (nr. 64 St.) 
CY 8-6010 
White Plains: 


41 Mamaroneck Av. 
WH 8-4788 ~- 





GET MOST FOR THE LEAST 
Antique & diamond jewelry, silverware 
—modern and antique. Repairing and 


remodeling. 
Clara and Irving Gavurin 
22 W. 48 St. (Rm. 1103) CO 5-1881 


ENGLISH BICYCLE—w/3 speed Stur- 
mey-Archer gears, hand brakes, pump 
& tourist bag. SPEC.. $39.95. Standard 
Brand Distributors, 143 4 Av. (14 St.) 
GR 3-7819. One hour free parking. 


SERVICES 


MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 5-8160 














IELEVISION & AIR-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 63, N.Y. 
CY 8-0420 





BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guarantees - Itemized Bills 
Prompt - Reliable - Reasonable 
268 Bleecker St. Phone: WA 9-0813 


TIME TO STORE YOUR FURS. Coats & 
Stoles of every descriptiton at $ savings, 
Expert remodeling & repairing. Also 
converting your old coat to a lined 
cloth coat. 

MAX KUPERMAN 
315 7th Ave. Phone: OR 5-7773 


TIRED OF MAPLE? 
We make it mahogany. Refinishing, re- 
pairing and polishing furniture in your 
home. Estimates free. Phone: IN 9-6827. 











WASHING MACHINE REPAIRS 
Sales—New and rebuilt machines 
SERVICE FOR ALL TYPES 





Brooklyn GE 4-4228 
MARCEL PAINTERS 
Private homes apartments, ousiness 


premises, Reasonable. Anywhere in five 
poros. For estimates phone: Nunez, 
DE 6-2978. 





INDIVIDUALIZED 
CUSTOM CRAFTED UPHOLSTERY 
REUPHOLSTERY, SLIPCOVERS, 
DRAPES, DRAPERY INSTALLATION 
NEW FURNITURE MADE TO ORDER 
Decorator type work at reasonable price 
CALL: OL 4-1044 





SOFA REWEBBED. Relined. Springs ree 
tied im your home. Reasonable. Furnie 
ture repaired, remodeled. Custom Slip- 
Covered. Re-upholstered. Foam Rubber 
Cushioning. Call mornings 9-1. 

HY 8-7887 Fraternal Attention 





BUSINESS, PROFESSIONAL ORGAN- 
IZATIONS. Compdte PRINTING prices, 
Any type Office & Business Forms, 
Ralesbooks,, Stationery, Labels, Decals, 
Tapes, Advertising Specialties & Premie 
ums, Rubber & Metal Stamps, etc. Write 
for appointment and/or send samples- 
requirements for quotation. Guardian, 
Box F, 197 E. 4 6t., New York 9, N.Y. 





MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 

Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 or MO 6-8638 
on any moving problem. 





BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage, local & long distance. 
We buy and sell new and used furniture. 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone: 
BU 4-2988 (24 hrs.) or IN 9-3431. 


CALVIN FORD 
LIGHT MOVING-GEN’L TRUCKING 
Reasonable Rates 
Call after 6 p.m. 
OLinville 2-6795 


BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH. 3- 
3786. Station wagon, vans-pickup service 
anytime, any place—Insured. Estimates 
given.—Economical—PSC 859. 


EMPLOYMENT WANTED 














MODERN BUNGALOWS & APTS. Swim- 
ming pool, other sports. Near Ellenville 
Concerts. Bus from New York stops at 
door. Call: OLinville 5-5624 (NYC) or 
Ellenville 281-W2. 





NASSAU PARTY 
for United-Independent Socialist Ticket 
Fri., June 6, 8:30 p.m. Speaker: John 
T. MeManus. Entertainment, refresh- 
ments. The Markowitz’s, 91 Swan Lane, 
Levittown, L.I. Phone: PE 6-8172. 


MEYERS FARM, Dutchess Co., off Taco- 
nic Parkway. 3 & 2% rms. Screened 
porches, Day Camp, Social Hall, TV 
Swimming, etc. LEFT TURN Pumpkin 
Lane, D 18, Clinton Corners WN. Y¥, 
Phone: COlfax 6-3481. 


FIRST AMENDMENT VICTIM: Senior 
mechanical engineering student (mar- 
ried, children) urgently needs summer 


employment in or around New York. Pre- 
fer work in engineering, but I need a 
job. Please contact Box G, Guardian, 
197 E. 4 8t., N.Y.C. 9. 


WENTY POUNDS OF OFF-BEAT PICTURES with texts were 


flown to evangelist Billy Graham last week. The material was 
a gift from fellow evangelist Baxton Sawyer who claims to have a 
truckload of obscene literature in Arkansas. Graham. who has been 
subpenaed to testify before a California Subcommittee on Porno- 
graphic Literature, claims total ignorance of such matter. Sawyer 
on the other hand said: “I’ve been collecting obscene literature for 
six years .. .’” Graham’s headquarters said the package would be 
returned unopened. . . . Bergen Evans, co-author with his’ sister, 
Cornelia, of The Dictionary of Contemporary American Usage and 
moderator of the CBS-TV program “The Last Word,” has come out 
in favor of split infinitives, takes a tolerant attitude toward dangling 
participles and scorns euphemisms. “The trouble with euphemisms,” 
according to Evans, “is that the unpleasant fact is still there... 
and will infect the euphemism, Thus cemetery, now frequently re- 
placed by memorial park, was originally a euphemism (it means 
‘sleeping place’) for graveyard, but the grinning face showed 
through.” How about ending a sentence with a preposition? Random 
House, publishers of Evan’s dictionary, answers: “In some cases, this 
is grammar up with which the Evanses will put.” 


1,000 STUDENTS RIOTED recently in Florida chanting “We want 
beer.” The five-hour riot followed a crackdown on selling beer to 
minors. The lights were turned out in the girls’ quarters at the Uni- 
versity of Florida to make it impossible for the girls to be seen if 
they waved lingerie from their windows and thus start a panty raid 
in addition. Tear gas had to be used to break up the demonstration. 
- «. More than 100 Jackson College co-eds—beating a rock ‘n’ roll 
rhythm on pots and pans and chanting “we like short shorts’— 
raided two mens’ dormitories and emerged with male underclothing 
attached like flags to sticks. The previous evening 1,300 students at 
Tufts and Boston Universities in the same area also rioted. ... The 
editors of the Daily Princetonian have an answer to counteract the 
effect of the Russians’ cessation of nuclear tests. They call upon the 
U.S. government to make full use of. “Madison Avenue private en- 
terprise” techniques to combat the Soviet challenge. 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC has a Robespierre anniversary on its 
hands (the leader of the French Revolution was born in 1758), 
and has never found history more embarrassing. For the general 
public and the right-wing politicians, Robespierre has been the 
Revolution’s bloodiest, most extreme “radical.” The legend in many 
points is not corroborated by the historic facts. Yet today, more 
than 150 years after his death, Robespierre still has neither a monu- 
ment nor a Paris street named after him. The only discreet anni- 
versary event so far planned has been a press conferenc by a (strictly 
university) Robespierre Committee. Publication of the complete 

Robespierre speeches is slowed down 


\\ 





for financial reasons. A near-docu- 
mentary Robespierre film to be done 
by writer-director Claude Vermorel 
‘ has its scenario ready but no money 
to get started. There are no govern- 
ment funds available for Robes- 
pierre. 
Children’s Day, 
with the opening of the Fourth Con- 
gress of the ‘Women’s International 
Democratic Federation. The WIDF 
has issued an appeal to the women 
of the world to intensify their ef- 


. This year International 
June 1, coincides 


forts to ban nuclear tests. 


The Badge of the Japanese 
Mothers’ Congress 


FOREIGN AID TO ZSA ZSA Ga- 
bor and Kim Novak is the pro- 
posal of Rep. Porter 


(D-Ore.). At 


present the U.S. is giving $1,300,000 to Dominican dictator Trujillo 
in a year while Trujillo in turn spends $1,000,000 a year on the “ed- 
ucation” of his son, Gen. Rafael Trujillo Jr. A big chunk of Jun- 
jor’s expense account went. to Novak and Gabor. Porter argues that 
by cutting out the middleman the U.S. could not only reduce the 
initial expense but get some of it back in taxes from the two ladies. 
The Wall Street Journal reports the major obstacle facing 
the Defense Dept.’s attempt to streamline the Pentagon’s commit- 
tee network: they don’t know just how many committees there are. 
. After viewing a TV news program of the Kentucky state sen- 
ate that showed her husband sleeping in his seat, Mrs. C. W. A. 
McCann phoned him and said: “If you don’t do any better than 
that, I’m going to come up there and replace you.” 


U.S.S.R.-U.S. SCIENCE EXCHANGE has been proposed by the So- 
viet publication Znanie-Sila in a communication to the editors of 
American science-fiction publications. The Soviet magazine notes 
that “Science-fiction never clutters up the shelves of book shops 
in the U.S.S.R.” A number of American science-fiction stories have 
been reprinted in Znanie-Sila. But the editors recall: “Some time 
ago the Soviet people were shocked by the ‘fantasy’ of the American 
magazine Colliers which elaborated on the topic of war with the 
Soviet Union in its pages. The readers of our magazine would natu- 


rally turn away from such ‘fantasy’ in loathing.” . 


. The world’s 


largest solar power station is now under construction in Armenia. 
It consists of 1,300 mirrors which circle around a boiler in a 130- 
foot tower and which will generate 2,500,000 kwh. of electricity 


and 20,000 tons of steam a year. 


—Tim Wohlforth 





FURNISHED ROOM FOR RENT 


WANTED 





EVENING OR NIGHT—CLERICAL, OF- 
FICE WORK—or what have you? Write 
Pex e Guardian, 197, 8:4 St. New York 





W. 98 & DRIVE—Private, comfortably 


furn. rm. Reasonable rent. Call morn- 
ings ‘till 1 pm., evenings bet. 6-8 ».m., 
UN 4-2892, 


YOUNG, SINGLE MAN needs furnished 
rm., midtown Manhattan. Box Y, Guard- 
fan, 197 E. 4 St., New York 9, N.Y. 
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SERVICE 


NE W! The Weavers at Home 


A 12” LP album of 22 great 


2 


folksongs, 
Vanguard. 


studio-recorded by 


Titles include: This Land Is 
Your Land, Wild Goose Grass- 
es, Aunt Rhodie, Tina, Eres 
Alta, Kum Bachara, All Night 
Long, You Old Fool, Midnight 
Special, Bury Me, Empty Pock- 
ets Blues and others. 

List price, $5.95. GBS price, 


2ert Feed Belerremn Lee Mayr 


Good New Books 


TENDER WARRIORS. The 
story in words and pictures 
of our tender warriors in the 
great movement for equal- 
ity among all peoples—the 
ehildren, Negro and white, 
of the South. 


Photographs by Myron Eh- 
renberg. Text by Dorothy 
Sterling with Donald Gross. 
Paperbound. 96 pp., post- 
paid, $1.50. 


HERE | STAND. A mighty 
book by one of the might- 
lest of men—Paul Robeson. 
128 pages including a 35- 
page prologue and Author's 
Preface. Second big print- 
Ing. New lowered price, pa- 
erbound, Postpaid, $1. 
PECIAL BARGAIN OFFER: 
Order both books together, 
postage paid, only $2. 


Summer Wear 


GUATEMALAN SKIRTS, 
new, lovely patterns. Beau- 
tifully hand - woven de- 
signs in multicolor or white 
on Black, Blue, Red, Navy, 
Brown cotton. Waist sizes 
24-32. Used to cost $14.95 
up.—GBS price, $10. 


NEW! CHILDREN’S SIZES, 
multicolor patterns on Red, 


Name 


eeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeee 








coe SOMO ...: 


Navy or Medium Blue 
backgrounds. Sizes 3-4-5-6, 
$6. Sizes 8-10-12, $7. 

HANDWOVEN MADRAS 
SKIRTS FROM INDIA. Soft, 
multicolor vertical stripes. 
Choose among predominant 
Brown, Red, Blue or G-een 
tones. Waist sizes 24-32: 
34 in some darker combina- 
tions. — New unbelievable 


price, $5. 


AT BONWIT’S we shopped 
India Print skirts this spzing 
at $11.95. Ours are just as 
stunning and as well de- 
signed. Multicolor patterns 
on cream or black back- 
grounds. Waist sizes 24-32. 
The price, hold your bieath 
—only $4.50! 

HAND - MADE HUNGAR- 
IAN PEASANT BLOUSES, 
multicolor and black em- 
broidery on lovely Swiss 
voile. No two designs alike. 
Sizes 34-40. A Best Buy for 
summer, $5. 

CHILDREN’S SIZES, 6-8- 
10-12 (multicolors only, no 
black-on-white), $4. 


For Your Table 
FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
luncheon cloths of natural 
unbleached linen on cotton 


[SCS SCC CSS SKK SSeS SSS 


GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


Description of Item 


(N.Y.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 


TOTAL cee 


No OCOD’s. Full payment must accompany each order. Please make checks 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


Orders filled only in the U.S. and territories and Canada. 


CCC Eee eee ese 


Address SCH SCEES EE ETEHEEEEES ESET E HEE HHH ee OeHEES 


Olty wee P PERE PER PEP eee ee Te 
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State... 


eeeeene 





$3.95 postpaid. 


warp. Blue or green patterns 
designed for the Swedish 
market (but we got them.) 
Will outwear pure linen. 
Sizes 52x52 in. with four 
napkins, $4, 52x68 in. with 
six napkins, $5. 

PURE IRISH LINEN iunch- 
eon cloths, homespun weave 
in solid colors; Blue, Maize, 
Turquoise, Peach; 52x52 in. 
with 4 napkins, $5. 52x70 
in. with six napkins $6. 
JAPANESE LINEN cloths, 
handkerchief-linen weave in 
solid colors: Blue, Yellow, 
Gray and Turquoise. 52x52 
in. with four extra large 
napkins, $5. 52x70, six nap- 
kins, $6. 


Budget Gifts 

LOVELY PURE SILK SHEER 
CHIFFON ITALIAN SCARF, 
As light as gossamer, in 
multicolor florals, paisleys 
or Italian market scenes. 
27 in. squares. At our price 
you can afford a drawer- 
ful. Exquisite for hostess 
gifts. Single scarves 75e. 
Three for $2. 
FROM POLAND: charming, 
colorful, slim, 6-in. hand- 
turned costume figurines 
They come apart to make 
containers for bobby - pins, 
needles, snack-picks, etc., 
or simply stand them in 
pairs to delight the eye, 
Pair, $1. 

Guardian Vitamins 
VITAMIN-MINERAL FOR- 
MULA for general use. 100 
capsules $2.75. 
THERAPEUTIC FORMULA 
for run-down and convales- 
cents. 100 capsules, $3.95. 
GERIATRIC FORMULA for 
35-yr. olds and up. 100 
capsules, $3.75. 
CANDITABS, Vitamin-« 
Minerals, for children and 
adults who can't swallow 
large capsules. In chocolate, 
cherry or both flavors mixed, 
100 tabs, $2.50. 
PEDIATRIC DROPS for in- 
fants and children. 50 ce. 
bottle, $2.50, 


SPECTATORA7? ° 
Mr. Travel of the year 


N A SOLEMN Springtime rite each year representatives of the 
Travel Industry ballot for their pin-up. The requirements are 
simple but stringent. He must be an American who travels but, more 
than that, he must “help further the cause of world peace and mu- 
tual understanding among nations and individuals as a result of his 
travels.” 


The Fourth Annual Travel Award was announced early in May. 
Richard Milhous Nixon, the hero of Caracas who sampled the fruits 
of South America and left that continent seething with understand- 
ing, is the current Mr. Travel. He has been given an illuminated 
scroll to that effect along with an engraved gold Bulova watch, a 
lifetime subscription to Travel magazine and a lifetime membership 
in the National Travel Club, 


Nixon now joins an odd assortment of past travel award win- 
ners: Secy. Dulles, Cardinal Spellman and Danny Kaye who has a 
genius for mixing well with all sorts. 


T A TIME when the demand for peace and understanding so 
exceeds the available supply, it might occur to Travel magazina 
to sponsor a road-show of the four globetrotters. 


Admittedly Danny would have the most challenging job of his 
career: to overcome a very difficult supporting cast. Here’s Danny 
skipping down the street of a village with all the kids trooping after 
him and all the elders of the village sopping 
up understanding, sure that peace has 
broken out, when suddenly around a tree 
they spot the radar antennae of the grim 
Secretary of State. 

Danny must then improvise a moral tale 
of how kiddies must be nice to elderly 
ogres. So they timidly approach the Sec- 
retary as he shops for souvenirs in an oil 
field and offer him a seato to rest his mil- 
itary base. And for these small favors he 
gives tanks. 


UPPOSE Danny, on a skylarking pic- 
nic with the children, were to tell 
them of Prince Charming and from an open 
touring car the Vice President should step, 
the flash bulbs of attendant photographers 
bursting like bombs. Suppose the kiddies 
had heard the legend of Guatemala and 
how the sleeping beauty up in those hills 
was chloroformed while the Prince was pos- 
ing for pictures, how would Danny keep the kids from spitting? And 
suppose they were frightened by a runaway geiger counter at an ear- 
ly age and ever since see mushrooms in the clouds? How much can 
any prince charm? 


No one would object to the Cardinal, but the advance prepara- 
tions he seems to require might discourage a welcoming committee. 
He won his gold watch by flying to the boys in Korean trenches, 
Now, there is no village anywhere that wouldn’t want to make things 
cozy for a padre but trenches do tear up a countryside and all the 
GI’s that have to arrive beforehand might make it hard to hear 
Danny Kaye. 


The problem raised by the four travelers is built into the tough 
standards set by the Travel Industry. It’s all very well for a stay-at- 
home travel editor to hand out watches to people who promote peace 
and understanding. But as the current Mr. Travel well knows, the 
more some people understand, the less peaceful they’re likely to be. 

—Elmer Bendiner 
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Hurry, hurry—summer’s comin’ fast .. . 


yy Guardian Weekend 


" CHAITS 
June 27, 28, 29 


LOUIS E. BURNHAM 
Guest Speaker 


Dancing, Swimming, Tennis, Baseball 
Entertainment, Refreshments 
Make your reservation early 
CALL OR 3-3800 
$23 
including transportation—Send $5 deposit 
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GUARDIAN WEEKEND, 197 &. 4th St., N.Y. 9, N.Y. 
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